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Classroom 


It is one thing to read about a certain 
place, and quite another thing actually 
to see it. That’s why the airplane can 
be an important factor in the post-wa1 
field of education. 

By plane, the student can be brought 
into first-hand contact with his subject 
matter. Any city, any locality in the 
country can become a living laboratory 
for him. 

Whether he is studying govern 
ment, sociology, economics, geology, 
engineering . . . the student will find 


many points of vital interest along 
United's strategic Main Line Airway. 











aloft in the FBC YC AE | 


In a few short hours, huge Main 
liners will take him to the city of Wash- 
ington, where his government lives 
and works. He can see the busy iron 
ore ports of the Great Lakes, the teem- 
ing packing centers of the Midwest, the 
scenic and scientific marvels of the Far 
West and the vast Pacific Coast. From 
the Statue of Liberty, in New York 
Harbor, to the Golden Gate Bridge, 
over San Francisco Bay, the entire 
route of United’s Main Line Airway 
is alive with educational riches. 

Before students can enjoy these won- 


derful field trips of tomorrow, free 


men must make certain that education 





survives in a free world. After victory, 
among many things, will come the 
glorious Age of Flight... when “class 
rooms” will travcl 220 miles an hour 
... bringing to American students new 
knowledge of, and greater love for, 
their native land. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
by readers of THE ROTARIAN 


alking it over 











Another Lack for Adam 
From E. D. LAmpsricut, Rotarian 
*, Morning Tribune 
Tampa, Florida 
Permit me to add the following to Ro- 


tarian J. E. Guillebeau’s poem in the 
rARIAN [page 57]: 

One “Adam’s lack” 

We cannot reach— 

He never heard 

A luncheo 


And Another 
From R. S. CARI rON, 
ittorney at Law 
Spirit Lake, Iowa 
fo Rotarian J. E. Guillebeau’s poem 
Adam, may I ap- 


Rotarian 


the lacks of 
vend the following: 
idd this to Adam’s 
‘Happy la 
His wife did ot 


Go round slacks! 


Re: Rotary Foundation 
yn W. W. MARTIN, 


Rotary Foundation 


Chairman 
Committee 


/ ) 


St. Louis, Missour 

[ read with a great deal of interest 
the article Why Give Twice?, by Perry 
Reynolds, in the April Rotarian. I think 
it is fine. 

It seems to me that as Rotarians we 
are deciding whether or not we are go- 
ng to be a really great organization or 
just a good service club .. There is 
nothing that Rotary is doing that I am 
nore sold on than I am on the cause of 
a Foundation. This is only natural, as I 
give the greater part of my time to the 
lending of an endowment fund, and for 
25 years I have seen the advantage of it. 


Houses Need Side, Front Yards 


isserts S. R. De Borer, Rotarian 

Landscape Architect 

Denver, Colorado 

I have the habit of reading the pic- 
tures in an article first, and I was very 
much disappointed in the illustrations 
of F. J. Osborn’s Britain Will Rebuild 
Better in the April Rotarian. The lower 
picture on page 32 is supposed to illus- 
trate a better industrial center. I 
realize that land conditions in Great 
Britain are such that families must live 
in great big apartment barracks. Hous- 
ing facilities in the open cities of the 
West are much superior. There is dan- 
ger to our Western cities in holding up 
o them as livable, residential areas 
which only people of the large metro- 
politan cities would stand for. 

I read Rotarian Osborn’s article 
with great interest and I find his writ- 
ing does not agree with his pictures. 
He says, “Every man in Britain’s fight- 
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ing forces yearns to have a home of his 
own. No tenements. No community 
This coun- 

We don't 
like apartment houses and flats. We 


housing. Give me a home! 


try is a family-home country. 


aim to house our people in individual 
I fully agree with this, though 
I suppose that the best they can pro- 


houses.” 


duce in European housing will be row 
houses 

The cities of the West have individual 
houses, with front yards and side yards. 
For livability they exceed anything in 
European cities, or for that matter any- 
thing in large metropolitan cities. If 
we have to hold up pictures for better 
city building, why not show as an ideal 
this more livable type of residential 
building? | see a danger in any illus- 
tration which shows as an ideal a city 
plan which is a throwback from what 
our cities have accomplished. It took 
much hard work and idealism for us to 
acquire the single-family home city. So 
far city plans have not produced more 
livability than these cities already have. 

All of which illustrates that I have 
enjoyed Rotarian Osborn’s article. 


‘We Need Cantinflas’ 

Concludes P. F. JoHnson, Rotarian 

Senior Aclive Member 

Pasadena, California 

The article Latin Americans Chortle 
with Cantinflas, by Manuel Hinojosa 
[April Rorarian], seems to me to be 
outstanding. I believe we need those 
Cantinflas pictures in this country, as 
he appears to be the successor of Char- 
lie Chaplin for good clean fun, more of 
which is needed to replace some of the 
outrageous pictures that are being 
shown. 

It is possible that these pictures are 
being shown here, but I have never seen 
any notice of them. 


A Footnote to Postwar Plans 
Appended by H. S. Fickr, Rotarian 
Professor of English 
University of Dubuque 
Dubuque, Iowa 

To the discussion of postwar plans 
in the April Rorarian [see Three Post- 
war Plans, by Vera Micheles Dean], one 
suggestion can be added. It should be 
the mission of Rotary to educate vic- 
tors and vanquished alike in the spirit 
of coéperation through reconciliation. 

In 1795 the great philosopher Immanuel 

Kant published a treatise of 67 pages 

entitled Perpetual Peace. Long before 

the time of Rotary, he presented Rotary 
ideals of international fellowship: 

The constitution of every State ought to 
be republican, the only form of government 
adapted to good legislation. The public 


right ought to be founded on a federation 
of free States. This would be a federation 
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OF A GENUINE 
DEAGAN 
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YOURS TO ENJOY 
SOON AFTER THE/WAR... 
IF YOU ACT NOW! 


: 


@ The lovely, mellow muff of a 
Deagan Carillon weaves o pattern 
of charm that draws Yhe entire 
community closer togethef in mutual 
good will and understanding ... As 
the voice of the community, the 
Carillon gives melodic expression 
to the community's joys \atd sor- 
TOWS wm. TO shut-ins the| music is 
an interlude of cheer, | adults 
a message of hope, to chilfren a 
source of ineffaceable mémories 
awe Surely no gift you cg confer 
on your church or university, no 
memorial you can dedidofe to the 
war service of loved one}/could be 
more appropriate orflpressive 
than this. Let us tell you HO ve you may 
arrange now for a Deagan Carillon 
to be installed soon after \victory. 


J. C. DEAGAN, | INC. 
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of nations without the people forming one 
and the same State. 

Here we have not the dream of a 
visionary, but practical directions which 
every Rotarian can well regard as a 
program for the makers of the peace 
treaty unless we wish to have an era of 
world wars. 


Agrees on Precious Mud 

Says Gro. F. HELLIcK, Rotarian 

President, Geo. F. Hellick Coffee Co. 

Easton, Pennsylvania 

It was with very great pleasure and 
satisfaction that I read the article en- 
titled Precious Mud!, by Elmer 'T. Peter 
son, in the April Rorarian. 

I fully agree with all the statements 
made by Rotarian Peterson. I have 
travelled in all States of the Union and 
have seen these results. 

I hereby make an appeal to every Ro- 
tary Club in the United States to take 
a greater interest in the American agri- 
cultural problem and start an educa- 
tional program among themselves on 
soil conservation, to become better ac- 
quainted with the farmer and his prob- 
lems. 


More on Mud and Flood 

Added by N. R. Grauam, Rotarian 

Clearinghouse Association Executive 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

In the April RoTarian you carried an 
article entitled Precious Mud!, by Elmer 
T. Peterson, with which I can agree only 
in part. 

Most certainly I agree with Rotarian 
Peterson’s plan for soil conservation 
through contour farming, but I do not 
agree that flood-control reservoirs are 
not also essential. He states that no 
damage occurred from the 1883 flood in 
the Arkansas River valley, though it 
was the greatest flood on record In 
this statement, however, he is probably 
correct because there were then no peo- 
ple, or at least very few, living in the 
valley flood plain, while today, thanks 
in part to the erosion of uplands, the 
valley population is very large and con- 
stitutes our most intensive farm pro 
duction. You will note that Mr. Peter- 
son did not say that the valley was 
not flooded in 1883 even though there 
was then little plowing on the uplands 
and this basin was a conservation para- 
dise of grass and forest 

There are approximately — 140,000 
square miles of mountains, plains, and 
valleys in the Arkansas River basin. 
It is crossed and crisscrossed with rail- 
roads and highways all well drained for 
quick run-off as are city streets. Many 
acres of hills are not and never will be 
under plow and do not grow heavy 
vegetation, but contribute to quick run- 
off and always will. Unless we are to 
nationalize the land and compel the 
thousands of individual owners to ter- 
race their property, we face a long 
educational program to secure contour 
farming of plow lands, not alone to in- 
duce owners to protect the land, but to 
maintain terraces after they have been 
built. One of the most discouraging 
sights is a field in which the contour 
terraces have been flooded out and not 
repaired. This represents a never-end- 
ing task of education. 
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Such education must be carried on, 
for the land must be saved, but while 
this program is going on and even if 
it were well completed, it will take 
something more than contour farming 
to save lives and property in the val- 
ley from flood. The 1943 flood cost 
20 lives and millions of dollars in prop- 
erty values not only on the land, but 
to rails, highways, and industry. 

Mr. Peterson says that reservoirs in 
the plains region fill up with sand in a 
few years, and he points to one or two 
such failures. The Engineers Corps of 
the United States Army has devoted 
years of study to siltation, and when 
it builds a_ flood-control project, it 
gives ample attention and care to this 
problem. Its reservoirs will not fill up 
for many generations after they have 
passed their period of amortization, if 
at all. 

Flood control through flood-control 
reservoirs is not merely a local pro- 
gram, but rather is a part of a compre- 
hensive nation-wide program designed 
to give local flood relief and also inter- 
state flood control down through the 
various States to the lower Mississippi 
valley and including that valley. 

In eastern Oklahoma and Arkansas 
there are more than a million acres of 
rich bottom lands which contour farm- 
ing on the hills will not protect from 
floods. Mr. Peterson does the great pro- 
gram of soil protection a disservice 
when he couples it with a belittling of 
flood control for the lower valley lands, 
for he divides groups which should be 
working hand in hand on what to me is 
a common cause. To point out that 
flood-control space promised in one proj 
ect was “taken away” to produce power 
is not a valid argument except to sug- 
gest that the door to the barn should be 


locked before the horse is stolen! 


Wartime Prayers Apropos 
Says FrRep W. Knott, Rotarian 
Insurance-Company Representative 
Auburn, Indiana 
I have read with great pleasure and 
much feeling the message which Ro- 





tarian Frederick T. Roberts brings in 
Wartime Prayers [April Rorarian]. [It 
is certainly apropos and each heading is 
revealed in a truly characteristic way— 
a way that should be a credit to all man. 
kind and especially to Rotarians. 

Some time ago, while Secretary of 
our Club, I arrived at our meeting place 
very much too early—in fact, I was the 
first man there. While thinking over 
our work and what should be the atti- 
tude or desire of our members, and 
without having contemplated such re 
sults, a line of thought came to me 
which I immediately wrote on a scrap 
of paper. A few days later I had it 
printed and the Club was glad to use 
it in its song-service period. Several 
churches have used it in their bulletins 
and many copies have gone to men in 
the armed services in various parts of 
the world. 

If you wish, you may pass it on to 
ROTARIAN readers. Here it is: 

Our Vicrory PRAYER 
Oh, victory, yes, victory 
For body, mind, and soul; 
That we may live again at peace, 
With liberty our goal; 

Forgive wherein we've gone astray, 

ind lead us in the right; 


For home and country, this we pray, 
ind for this, too, we fight. 


Oh, victory, true victory, 
We long that day to rise; 

When man to man shall brother be, 
ind earth a paradise; 

Till then we'll strive with all our might, 
To merit such reward; 

God give us light to see aright, 
Through Jesus Christ, our Lord 

Amen, 


(To be sung to the tune of America, The 
Beautiful.) 


Rotarian Makes the Rounds 

Reports Lt. E. L. SIBuN 

N. Z. E. F.—M. E. F. 

I can assure you I appreciate and 
welcome THE Rotarian. After I have 
read it, it does the rounds and is appre- 
ciated by all who read it. 

I am a member of the Auckland, New 
Zealand, Rotary Club. When I left New 
Zealand, on active service nearly four 
years ago, I was made an honorary 
member. Since leaving home I have 
been fortunate enough to visit the Suva 





Odd Shots 





Can you match the photo below for uniqueness, hu- 
man interest, coincidence, or just plain out-of-the- 
ordinary-ness? Then send it to the Editors of The Ro- 
tarian. You will receive a check for $3 if your “odd 
shot” is used. But remember—it must be different! 











ONE RACCOON by himself is an odd beastie. Five ‘coons are five times as odd. Rotarian 
John J. Lynch, of Prince George, B. C., Canada, made this shot at night with a flash 
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Cairo (Egypt), and Alexandria 
tary Clubs. We are now in 
be, with luck, our journey 
to England and then per- 
via U.S.A If that should 


he pe to set something of 


America. We are all very 
a swift conclusion to the 
and hope to spend next 
home with our own peo- 


Camp Cheerful—’Fine Tribute’ 
Jay HoweENSTINI 
Secre tary 


Finds E 


C ety for Crippled Children 


] a, Ohio 
Camp Cheerful! in the April ROTARIAN 
sav fine tribute to the Rotary Club 
f Cleve , Ohio, and a compliment to 
he hich Rotaria e\ erywhere 
e re g crippled children, 


Dentistry on the Gripsholm 


De ed by J. C. Kiasson, Rotarian 

De t—Manila, The Philippines 

] eles, California 

I r reading Rotary on the 
G ,’ by Emily Hahn, in the 

RIAN and yreciated her 

ef ence to our € to practice 
board. Wherever he is, Ro- 

” Boots rrobably as 

I am to get yubliec recog- 

When I boarded the Tiea Maru with 
e | ppine contingent at San Fer- 
c] was alreac ielping peo- 

e out f dental difficulties He and I 
joined forces and pooled our emergency 
jent : We were not able to do 
nu except to relieve pain. Our dental 

as mobile as our feet, for we 

atte to patients in cabins, dormi- 

tories, ashrooms, and on deck. Our 

ente included members of the Swiss 

lelegations, the Portuguese diplomatic 

group, and hundreds of repatriates—but 
no Japanese. 

There were some strange episodes. 
ne is about a North China repatriate. 
He de bed it as a “sinking” feeling, 

en he heard his denture clatter down 

e railroad track and into the night as 

ey approached Tientsin station. At 
Goa angements were made with a 


Portuguese dentist for replacements. 
Another episode happened while we 

were anchored in the roadstead at Singa- 

pore Rotary’s Past 


was assisting 


One time, Foochow 

Edmund Hoyt 
an extraction in a cabin while 
next door a baby was born just in time 
to be classified an “internee”’ too. 

A notice on the bulletin board at- 
tracted everyone’s attention to another 
episode. The notice requested the “loan” 
artificial teeth—the author of 
the notice having lost hers out of the 
porthole. A Port Elizabeth dentist came 


President 


me with 


of some 


to her rescue finally, although some 
kindly people did offer their spares. 
On the Gripsholm we fared better. 


The chief engineer assigned to us the 
cabin on the boat deck. Dr. 
1d a stick reed chair with the lid 


use of a 
Boots h: 


from an orange box for a head rest. 
Light was provided by an extension 


cord in the hands of the patient’s best 
friend. On one [Continued on page 54] 
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A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA'S ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL Mount Royal Hotel 
Rotary meets Tuesday 
NIAGARA FALLS, Canada—Generai Brock 
Rotary meets 
ON, Ont.—Royal Co: naught 
Rotary meets Thursday 
—Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


 uesday 


HAMIL 
WINDSOR, Ont 


ged tel, Bae) 
DIRECTION VERNON G. 


Ont. —King Edward 


CARDY 








UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 





mu Suropean vlan; (RM) 
Winter. 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM——TUTWILER. 00 rooms, Ptrection Dinkler 
Hotels Excellent service R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
Mer Rates Eu. $2.75 up RM Wednesday, 12:30. 
ARIZONA 
TUCSON——PIONEER HOTEL New “Miern, 250 o ide 
rooms, ie = Pr te M ger Rates Summer, $3-810; 
Winter, $5-815 RM Wednesday 12:15 

| CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO——-STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Uni« Square Chas A Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50 Excellent cuisine, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








Nadie MEETS WED. 


A 
12:30 = 
if 








FLORIDA 

MIAMI—-ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 8. E. 2nd St. 
high class family hotel tering to refined clientele, 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 
im the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. 
dr., Res. Mgr. Rates: 


L. L. 


Modern 
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400 rooms of solid comfort 


Eu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30, 





ILLINOIS 





G, 





CUISINE. 
CONVENIENCE RD | LAWLESS 


ER HOUSE Soo CHICAGO 
























HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 
ay emg on am a 12:18 














LOUISIANA 





| NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 


| guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. BM Wed., 


John J. O'Leary, Vice 








MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with oath 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot 
Neil R. Messick, General Manager, RM Friday 12:15 
MISSOURI 


ennox 


DOWNTOWN ON YOUR DOORSTEP 


RBaTES F828 OM $3.00 





\/> Road toVICTORY 


ee :) 
a eoest yy Make the Moyfoir yeur stop for 


mecl.—you ll push on towards 


S pep-restoring sleep and a satistying 
— with renewed vigor @ @ 
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Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less single 












NEW YORK 





a ’ 
Overlooking NEW YORK’S Only Private Park 


HOTEL sigy bg acai 
GRAMERCY) “Se"" 
PARK =~ l AZ Sx 


NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 
St. (near Fifth Ave.). Rotarians receive ial attention, 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H, Newton, Mgr. 


HOTEL = —) 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
A HILTON HOTEL 
Robert P. Williford, Gen. Mgr. 


Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 


Attractive rooms with beth from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 



























NORTH CAROLINA 

GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms, A modern hotel 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels, W. |. 
Black, Mgr. Mates: fu. $23.75 up. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI-_-HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest roome air- 


conditioned, Randall Davis, Gen, Mgr. KM Thurs., 12:15. 





PENNSYLVANIA 











it’s a NEW Bellevue... 


in all but tradition! 

BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 

CLAUDE H. BENNETT, 


President 


















TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. 
of America’s Best, 625 rooms with bath, downtown ie 
cation, air-conditioned.) RM Tues., 12:15. 


“The South's finest--UOne 





| | TO TRAVELLING ROTARIANS: You will be welcomed at these hotels. 
When registering, let the management know you saw their hotel listed 
They will appreciate it. 


in this directory. 





So will YOUR magazine. 
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Shoes jor Vien 


STYLE 859 


You can part confidently with your 
ration stamps in any store displaying 
the Curtis pledge. Prices $6.95 to 
$8.95, a few styles slightly higher. 


* Curtis * 


SHOE COMPANY, INC. 
Marlboro, Mass. 


FOUR GENERATIONS OF FINE SHOEMAKING 











MAIN STREET 


Buys more than Wall Street 


THE ROTARIAN reaches 
180,172° executives 
along the Main Street 
that links 3,600 Ameri- 
can communities. 
Advertise to them in 
THE ROTARIAN, the 
Magazine they read. 
*DECEMBER, 1943, NET PAID CIRCULATION 

















Obligations of a Rotarian 


Membership in a Rotary Club entails the acceptance of 
the ideal of service and the responsibilities it places 
upon aman... . No. 10 in ‘Little Lessons in Rotary.’ 








ROTARY is a matter of being thought- 
ful of and helpful to others. Members 
are brought to know that a man’s work- 
aday responsibilities are a blessing, not 
a curse; that the deepest satisfaction in 
community living comes from the 
knowledge that one is pulling a bit more 
than his own weight. Rotary’s method 
is to present opportunities for service 
in discharging these responsibilities. To 
the sincere Rotarian, his Club repre- 
sents a means of making himself a more 
useful element in his craft and in his 
community. 

From the time a proposed member is 
asked to sign an application, therefore, 
not only his obligations but his oppor- 
tunities for service and the benefits he 
may receive are wisely kept before him. 
Rotary expects much of aman. A new 
Rotarian should learn— 

That in his Rotary Club he will be 
recognized as the representative mem- 
ber of his craft or line of business or 
profession. It is imperative that he be 
1 worthy representative. 

That one of the Objects of Rotary is to 
encourage and foster high ideals in busi- 
ness and professional conduct. Conse- 
quently, he must be ready and willing to 
assist in correcting any unethical and 
questionable practices which may be 
current in his craft. 

That the motto “Service above Self” 
makes it incumbent upon him to take 
in active interest in civic affairs. 

That a good, warm handclasp of fel- 
lowship will be offered to him by the 
membership and he will be expected to 
reciprocate in like spirit. 

That his attendance at the weekly 
meetings is essential; that his absence 
is not fair to the Club which has elected 
him as the representative of a certain 
business or profession. 

That there will be intercity meetings 
and an annual District Conference ‘and 
an annual International Conference 
which he should attend when transpor- 
tation permits. 

That there are certain financial obli- 
gations that it will be necessary for him 
to meet promptly. 

That his conduct as a businessman 
and as a member of society must be 


above reproach. 


Beyond all this he should know that 
Rotary represents the unselfish contri- 
butions of innumerable big-hearted men, 
and that this simple list is the merest 
preview of what Rotary will expect of 
him as he seeks further to share in its 
tradition of service. 

* * - 

Readers wishing further opportunity 
to read articles in Spanish will find 
it in Revista Rotaria, published monthly 
in that language. A year’s subscription 


| in the Americas is $1.50. 


ROTARY significa tener en cuenta e| 
legitimo interés ajeno para ser Util a 
Se hace comprender a lo 
rotarios que las responsabilidades ii: 
herentes al trabajo del individuo consti 
tuyen una bendicion, no un anatema 
que la mas honda satisfacci6n en la vida 
civica proviene de comprender que esta 
uno haciendo un poquito mas de lo que 
El sistema rotario con- 
siste en brindar oportunidades de servir 
para cumplir con 
Para el rotario sincero su club 
representa un medio de convertirse en 
elemento mas util a su propio gremio y 


los demas. 


le corresponde. 
estas responsabili- 


dades. 


a la sociedad. 

Desde el momento en que se pide al 
rotario en perspectiva que firme su soli 
citud se le hacen ver, no solo sus obli- 
gaciones, sino también sus_ oportuni- 
dades de servir y los beneficios que de 
ello puede recibir. Rotary espera mucho 
del individuo. El nuevo rotario debera 
enterarse de: 

Que en su Rotary club se lo reco- 
nocera como miembro representativo de 
su gremio 0 rama de negocios o profe- 
Es imperativo que él haga honor 
a esta representacion; 

Que uno de los fines de Rotary es 
estimular y fomentar elevados ideales 
en su conducta comercial y profesional. 
En consecuencia, debe estar dispuesto 
a colaborar en la eliminaci6n de todo 
procedimiento reprobable que exista en 
su respectivo gremio; 

Que el lema “Dar de Si antes de Pen- 
sar en Si” lo obliga a tomar un activo 
interés en los asuntos civicos; 

Que un estrecho y cordial abrazo de 
companerismo le sera ofrecido por los 
socios del club y que se espera que él 
corresponda a ello con un espiritu ana- 
logo; 

Que su asistencia a las reuniones se- 
manales es esencial; que su ausencia no 
es procedimiento justo para con el club 
que lo ha elegido a fin de que represente 
determinado negocio o profesién; 

Que habra reuniones interclubes y 
una conferencia de distrito anual y 
una convencién internacional anual a 
las cuales se le recomendara que asista 
cuando sea posible; 

Que hay ciertas obligaciones eco- 
némicas que sera necesario que atienda 
con puntualidad; 

Que su conducta como hombre de ne- 
gocios y como miembro de la sociedad 
debe ser intachable. 

Ademas de todo esto debe saber que 
Rotary representa el aporte desintere- 
sado de innumerables individuos de 
coraz6n bien puesto y que esta sencilla 
lista no es mas que una revista minima 
de lo que Rotary esperara de él a me- 
dida que, como rotario, trate de ahon- 
dar mas en la tradicién de servicio de 
Rotary. 


$10n. 
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anted: Four-Fourths 


There’s a job ahead that will call for ‘whole’ men 
... and there are ways they can prepare for it now. 


By William J. Sutherland 


Priest; Rotarian, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Te problems which really vex 
us now have, strangely enough, 
little to do with the common war 
in which we fight. The problems 
of war solve themselves in the pa- 
triotic service of civilians who 
zealously contribute to the war ef- 
fort. The only problem of war is 
to end it as soon as possible. 

But what then? Victory on the 
field of battle and the destruction 
of our enemies are but half the 
goal. The other half lies in the 
quest for a lasting peace, for we 
could never survive another war 
like this one. That is the problem 
to be faced today. 

That problem may be roughly 
grouped under three headings. 
First is the problem of rehabilita- 
tion—physical, mental, moral. Sec- 
ond, that of learning that a state 
or nation cannot live alone; learn- 
ing that all men’s interests are 
common interests, that all prob- 
lems are common problems. Third, 
that of learning that community 
of interests and of action can best 
be promoted by the rebirth and 
the extension of the feeling of 
brotherhood which we as Rotar- 
ians know. 

We need have no worries about 
Rotary and the way it is already 
coping with the problems which 
will confront the postwar world. 
But we must worry about what 
Rotarians as individuals are doing 
—or failing to do—about these 
same problems. 

You have been told before that 
you are Rotary. But have you 
ever stopped to think that you are 
also what the world thinks of Ro- 
tary? If other men are to listen 
to the voice of our great organiza- 
tion, if they are ever to see its 
wisdom, if they are ever to be will- 
ing to codperate with its endeavors 
to settle postwar problems, then 
it will be only because of some in- 
dividual—perhaps you. It is a 
fearful responsibility—but a glori- 
ous opportunity to establish our 
part of a decent world to live in. 

Consider the problem of extend- 
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ing the spirit of brotherhood. Es- 
sentially, real brotherhood means 
that we recognize something of 
ourselves in the face of any man 
we meet. Some of us have looked 
into mirrors in which the image 
was blurred. Some have looked 
into those trick mirrors in amuse- 
ment places in which the figure is 
grossly distorted. Now, all these 
reflections had just one thing in 
common. They were all you. So 
too if we look in a face that is yel- 
low or black or brown, we must 
see ourselves. If we look into a 
face that shows lack of character, 
or lack of education; or we look 
into a face ravaged by the most 
loathsome disease, we must learn 
to see our own image init. After 
all, we are the same. We have the 
same needs and the same desires. 
Nor must we forget the primary 
concept of brotherhood is a com- 
mon Father. We can never spread 
the spirit of brotherhood of man 
unless we hold fast to the concept 
of the Fatherhood of God. 
Likewise, in convincing the 
world that all its interests are com- 
mon interests, we must first con- 
vince ourselves that this is true. 
We are now learning that wars are 
fought successfully only by co- 
6perative effort. If that codper- 
ative effort had extended all over 
the earth, we would not now be 
waging war. One way to persuade 
ourselves and others of this com- 
munity of interests is to learn to 
know others better. We learn 
about other nations by study and 
travel. They learn about our na- 
tion from us. Are you selfish and 
grasping? Then you are one of a 
nation of selfish people. Are you 
ignorant of world affairs? Then 
your country is isolationist. Are 
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you a braggart? Then your nation 
is a nation of braggarts. Obvious- 
ly unfair, it is in large measure 
true. Complete understanding be 
tween nations will come only 
when the people learn to recog- 
nize one another's virtues 

With the problem of postwar re- 
habilitation, we as individuals can 
do very little right now. But all 
these problems will be settled to- 
gether or none will be settled at 
all. Wecannot build part of a new 
world. Either we build entirely 
or it is futile to try to build at all. 

Right now our part is to do ou 
own job well. What is a good 
shine on your shoes? If the boot- 
black can see his reflection in it. 
What makes a good ad? If the 
writer imprisons in the written 
word some of his own personality. 
What makes a painting beautiful? 
If the artist puts part of himself 
upon the canvas. Your part in the 
new world will be great only inso- 
far as you put yourself into the job 
at hand. 


Faraz then, is the answer to 
the challenge: To see in every 
man your brother; to make your 
own nation known and loved in 
you; to leave part of yourself in 
everything you do. The task be- 
fore us is not a light one, but it is 
not impossible of achievement 
With minds attuned to each 
other’s thinking, with hearts beat- 
ing in unison for a common Cause, 
there is no ideal too glorious to be 
attained. But one thing is neces- 
sary. It depends on you and you 
and you and me, and it can be ex- 
pressed in two phrases: Don’t be 
a one-fourth Rotarian—be a four- 


fourths one. Don't play at Rotary 
—work at it! 
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Keep Faith in Schools 


By Arthur H. Compton 


Physicist and Nobel Prize Winner 


a GREATEST armies in his 
tory are on the march. Industry, 
agriculture, invention, and _ re- 
search have been geared for vic- 
tory. In the process, educational 
programs have been upset. The 
immediate task is to conquer the 
enemies from without, freeing 
peace-inclined nations from threat- 
ened attacks by tanks, bombers, 
artillery, and assaulting hosts 
armed with rifles and bayonets. 

That is what we are now doing, 
with all the resources, intelligence, 
and devotion we possess. The 
other, and ultimate, obligation is 
to rally all the forces of knowl- 
edge, morality, and religion to con- 
quer the fears, hates, and frustra- 
tions which the world cataclysm 
breeds. History, science, and phil- 
osophy must join in reinforcing 
democracy in a world largely gone 
mad. 

Our faith in our schools must be 
kept aflame. The fact that whole 
nations have perverted their ac- 





















Amid all the cataclysms war breeds, the teacher and 
the classroom keep young eyes on the goal—the truth. 


quired knowledge for the enslave- 
ment of neighboring lands does 
not invalidate education itself. 
Science has already liberated man- 
kind from many shackles. It must 
go on, guided by men honestly 
seeking the truth and believing 
that ultimately the justice of God 
will prevail. 

The classroom and the labora- 
tory are charged with preserving 
the lessons of history: that oppres- 
sion cannot endure; that freedom 
is not automatic, but must be de- 
fended; that the law of compen- 
sation eternally holds good, and 
justice and right finally triumph; 
that there are recurrences of ca- 
tastrophes, natural and manmade, 
and that this present upheaval 
will end and man will return to 
the arts, to trade, and to peace. 

We should recount that before 
modern science came into being, 
wars had ravaged the earth for 
centuries—competing with plague 
and famine to see which could 


destroy the most. We should mark 
that science has conquered almost 
all the great plagues and that tech- 
nology has so sped the production 
and distribution of food that it 
can, and finally will, banish hun- 
ger from the earth. It has also 
made possible seasons of prosper- 
ity which, even allowing for the 
worst and most protracted depres- 
sions, are far better than the un- 
broken poverty and degradation 
of other ages. 

Extensive education has brought 
all thinking people to the realiza- 
tion that world peace must be 
based on world unity; that tech- 
nology is rapidly making races 
and countries interdependent, and 
that the land which persists in 
provincialism is committing self- 
ostracism. Education makes us 
know this, and our Yaith in God 
brings us to an acceptance of it in 
terms of the brotherhood of man. 

The long-range objectives of 
education must be kept in mind 
We must remember that ceaseless 
and fearless search for the truth 
is the basic principle which must 
grip youth as finally they return 
from the battlefields. The one 
norm “Is this the truth?” must be 
used in putting science to work in 
solving the last and worst problem 
of mankind—that of human rela- 
tionships. 

I shall never forget how this 
foundation stone of making truth 
the supreme objective was laid for 
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me early in my career by Pro- 
sor Henry A. Erikson, veteran 
ientist and chairman of the de- 
rtment of physics at the Uni- 
sity of Minnesota. I had my 

t job as an instructor and was 
ged in the first piece of re- 
earch that could be wholly called 
own. I had worked for many 
onths seeking to prove by my 

n research the brilliant theory 

Bohr, the noted Danish physi- 

t, that electrons revolve around 
the core of the atom as planets 
round the sun, the action pro- 

cing magnetism just as electric- 

does when it flows through a 

il of wire. 

\ pecial X-ray tube had been 

ilt for my experiment, and I 

da variety of spectrometers, 

ectrometers, and electromagnets. 
erything was set to carry out 
preconceived idea of affirming 
theory. But it didn’t affirm. In 
ct, it did nothing. My heart 
Just then Professor Erikson 

came 1n 

‘“How’s the experiment coming 

ong?” he asked. 

“Tt isn’t,” I answered. 

Well, Compton,” he said, with 
friendly slap on my shoulder, 
the way things are is always 
ore interesting than the way we 
uught they were.” 

That was back in 1916. My ex- 
periment went unnoticed, al- 
though later Bohr’s theory was 
abandoned. But the thing I learned 
from the genial Erikson lies at the 
heart of scientific approach— 
which means at the heart of every 
last problem humanity faces: Get 
at the absolute truth, without re- 
gard to consequences. 

Back in 1860 Thomas Huxley 
gave a classic description of this 
cientific attitude I am stressing 
as the need of our time when he 
said: “Sit down before a fact as a 
little child, be prepared to give up 
every preconceived notion, follow 
humbly wherever and to what- 
ever abysses Nature leads, or you 
shall learn nothing.” 

Now, the search for the truth 
begets not only faith in it, but also 
courage to apply it. We perceive 
finally that the only enduring 
power lies in truth. The whole 
basis of science is a reliance upon 


“WE SEEK truth, knowing that 
in it, and in it alone, mankind 
finds freedom and achievement.” 
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the truth to provide something of 
ultimate value to man. It follows 
that if truth alone serves the wel- 
fare of man, schools and colleges 
must teach youth to beware of 
half truths, of facts distorted for 
a purpose, of outright malicious 
fabrications—in other words, of 
propaganda with an ulterior pur- 
pose. It is worse than supersti- 
tion or witchcraft, because it uses 
the agencies and terminology of 
education and science for selfish 
advantage. Falsity in the guise of 
truth is the ne plus ultra of evil. 
So I say that if we are to have a 
world of order, of peace and pros- 
perity and progress, it must be 
based on truth, for it is truth 
alone that makes us free. 

When individuals and firms are 
honest with each other, the way 
is paved for commerce. Ninety- 
five percent of the world’s busi- 
ness in peacetime is done on cred- 
it. But when such honesty is 
gone, industry and commerce are 
wrecked. Likewise, when the 
pledged word of a nation is no 
good, we see chaos such as we 
have now. I see no other way out 
of the world’s ruin than by the 
reénthronement of the truth. 

Another immutable fact we must 
recognize in our code for the fu- 
ture, if we would break the cycle 
of destruction, is that there is a 
meaning to life, an objective for 
living. Now, science holds just as 
strongly as religion does the idea 
of man’s life having significance. 
I remember talking with Max 
Born, the exiled physicist of Got- 
tingen. He said: “It is a hard life, 
but I couldn't be satisfied with 
anything unless I had an oppor- 
tunity to find my place in the 
world. That means more than 
bread and butter to me.” 

The other word for this attitude 
is faith—faith in the meaning of 
life. As long as people have faith 
in the significance of what they 
are doing, they will courageously 
go ahead with the job. If it is all 
meaningless, then they will take 
the easiest way out. The objective 
of faith, of course, must be con- 
structive. It is easy to be zealous 
about a superstition as well as for 
the truth. Millions in the Axis na- 
tions are rallied for world domina- 
tion. Millions of others in the 
United Nations are rallied to de- 
fend the moral principles of civil- 
ization. Unfettered education 
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shows the right way to go, science 
and technology make possible the 
means of attaining the goal, and 
faith affords the driving power. 
As we unlock the doors of 
knowledge and understanding, we 
realize that the time-honored 
maxim that “self-preservation is 
the first law of life” is only a half 
truth. Our study of Nature re- 
veals that the welfare of the indi- 
vidual is incidental to the larger 
purpose—namely, the growth of 
the species. Biologically, the one 
who works for the welfare of his 
group is good; technology has now 
made that “group” all mankind. 
He who is antisocial is destructive, 














Einstein on Mystery 


THE most beautiful thing we can experience 
is the mysterious. It is the source of all 
true art and science. He to whom the emo- 
tion is a stranger, who 
can no longer pause 
to wonder and stand 
wrapped in awe, is as 
good as dead; his eyes 
are closed. The insight 
into the mystery of life, 
coupled though it be 
with fear, has also given 
rise to religion. To know 
what is impenetrable to 
us really exists, mani- 
festing itself as the 
highest wisdom and the most radiant beauty, 
which our dull faculties can comprehend 
only in their most primitive forms—this 
knowledge, this feeling, is at the center of 
true religiousness. . . . It is enough for me 
to contemplate the mystery of conscious life 
perpetuating itself through all eternity, to 
reflect upon the marvellous structure of the 
universe which we can dimly perceive, and 
to try humbly to comprehend even an in- 
finitesimal part of the intelligence mani- 
fested in Nature. 


-Albert Einstein, as quoted 
in the Chicago Daily Nows 
by Charles H. Dennis. 
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not only of society, but also of 
himself. And when knowledge be- 
comes the weapon of such a per- 
son—or a nation like him—it is 
manifoldly more dangerous. An 
educated nation, striving for self- 
ish ends, literally poisons society. 

It is for training men and 
women aright that our whole vast 
educational system exists. It must 
prepare them to gain knowledge 
and to enter new continents—the 
continents of undiscovered knowl- 
edge; but more than that, it must 
inspire them to do their work not 
only with the highest skill, but 
also with the clearest understand- 
ing of human problems and with 


the desire to solve them aright. 
In words I once used at the con- 
clusion of a radio address on be- 
half of the Christian colleges of 
America, “If we would grow in 
that strength that comes from 
straight thinking, if we would en- 
rich our lives by a fuller appre- 
ciation of beauty and understand- 
ing of Nature, if we would give 
our children a heritage of the best 
we know, we must encourage and 
support that education which 
strives to awaken youth to life’s 
true values, and which seeks to 
inspire a love, implemented by 
knowledge, and guided by a sense 
of what is vital.” 

There are some practical things 
we need to do today. We must 
maintain a confidence in the sur- 
vival of elementary values. It is 
tragic to see peoples of all degrees 
of learning and technical ability 
made the tools of designing men. 
We look with horror upon the de- 
struction of wealth and life. It is 
hard to see how humanity is being 
bettered by present events. Yet 
experience does teach that even 
evil may be made to work for 
good. A storm clears the atmos- 
phere. Man’s struggle to freedom 
has often been on the battlefield. 

In the meantime we must face 
reality courageously. It does no 
good to stave off the truth. Most 
deaths from cancer are due to the 
victim’s refusal to face the possi- 
bility that he has the disease and 
to begin treatment. One psychol- 
ogist says the great rush of people 
to see Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs several years ago was due 
in part to their wish to get away 
from fact and to take refuge in 
fairyland. If we haven’t courage 
to face facts, we have no excuse 
for existence. We must hold reso- 
lutely to our conviction that 
through education alone can we 
find the way to achieve man’s wel- 
fare. 

Along with that, we must keep 
alive our ideals, faith in human 
destiny, trust in the essential good- 
ness of the universe and of man, 
belief in human brotherhood and 
progress. These are matters of the 
spirit, I know, but to them science 
offers its gratitude and support, 
for without them science, based as 
it is on integrity, could not exist. 
We seek truth, knowing that in it, 
and in it alone, mankind finds 
freedom and achievement. 
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Every Man a Historian 
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sfaction to proclaim with vio- 

lent emphasis that the present 
world is a mess and then to add, 
“but wait until the war is over and 
see how much better everything 
will be.”” The idea has always had 
a profound fascination for the 
members of our scribbling craft. 
Recently an American scientific 
expedition, working among the 
ruins of the Tower of Babel, un- 
covered a whole cuneiform library 
levoted to the topic of a “Brave 
New World” and written during 
the 24th Century B.C. 

Aristotle’s lost works include an 
essay entitled Neos Agathos Kos- 
mos [The Good New Universe], 
and, during the Middle Ages 
alone, there were not less than 196 
books and booklets discussing the 
possibilities of a Novus Mundus 
Praestans [The World to Come]. 

While the French Revolution 
was achieving new heights of sav- 
agery, every incarcerated philos- 
opher devoted his last days to the 
composition of a neat little pam- 
phlet upon the glorious new world 
that must be just around the cor- 
ner. Many of them took their 
manuscripts with them to the 
scaffold, to add a few lines in case 
Monsieur Sanson should give 
them a few moments’ respite. 

Today, when civilization is on 
the brink of self-destruction, the 
crop of “Brave New Worlds” is so 
enormous that public libraries 
have had to extend their stacks 
and to increase their staffs to pre- 
serve these valuable properties for 
posterity. 

Now, I am among those who 
take very little stock in that pleas- 
ant vision of a brave new world 


I’ GIVES an author a lot of sat- 
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that will autumatically arise from 
among the ruins of the deplorable 
old world. I only know what I 
read in my history books, and 
they teach me that it is not quite 
so simple as all that, and that this 
cult of a brave new world is a very 
dangerous thing, for it is apt to 
dull our less imaginative neigh- 
bors into the happy belief that by 
some miracle of merciful Heaven 
the terrible experiences of this 
war will turn all scoundrels into 
saints and convert all our politi- 
cians into disciples of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

I am the sworn enemy of wish- 
ful thinking, for wishful thinking 
(or, less elegantly expressed, 
“sloppy thinking”) has always 
been at the very root of the evils 
that have befallen our unfortu- 
nate planet. This does not mean 
that the author of this little dis- 
quisition is a sour-visaged pessi- 
mist who agrees with those proph- 
ets of despair who insist that man- 
kind will never be able to do any 
better than it has done until now. 
On the contrary, I say “Yes” to 
life in all its manifold manifesta- 
tions and I am absolutely con- 
vinced that with just a little bit 
more courage and intelligence on 
our part, we can turn this vale of 
tears into quite an agreeable place 
of abode in which it would be a 
pleasure to spend our proverbial 
threescore and ten. 

I even think that I know how 
this can be brought about. 

It can be done by the very sim- 
ple process of studying the world 
as it is—of accepting the facts we 
find without fear or flinching— 
and, finally, of acting upon these 
facts with absolute courage and 





honesty. And toward this most 
desirable goal, all of us can coép- 
erate if we will use a tiny fraction 
of the time we now waste on go- 
ing to the movies, playing pool, or 
talking to people who have noth- 
ing to say, in studying the history 
of the past. For without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the mistakes of 
bygone days, we will be con- 
demned to repeat all those dread- 
ful errors during our own lifetime. 

Cicero (a fairly bright fellow, if 
sometimes a bit pompous) said 
that people who did not know 
their history were like small chil- 
dren who had never been sent to 
school. By and large, I can only 
say “Amen” to that indictment. 
Therefore, I urge my indulgent 
readers to lose themselves in a 
few first-rate history books. It 
will prove wise preparation for 
their postwar lives. It will reveal 
to them that history is not merely 
a vague and distant subject that 
should be left to a few absent- 
minded professors who live ob- 
scure lives in the bowels of our 
libraries. On the contrary, it is the 
most vital and necessary study to 
which a citizen who means well 
by his fellowmen and the commu- 
nity at large can ever hope to de- 
vote himself. 

For the purpose of history is to 
give meaning to that which other- 
wise would make no sense. And 
sense is the basis for that reason- 
able and decently human life for 
which we are fighting. 

* * - 

This was one of the last articles to 
come from the pen of this widely read 
American historian, author, and oft- 
time contributor to THE RoTarian. Dr, 
Van Loon died in March.—Ebptrors. 
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May 6, 1943 


DEAR Bos: 

I am writing you tonight in the 
full knowledge that you will not 
be home. A message came from 
the War Department yesterday. 
It said simply: 

The Secretary of War desires that I 

assure you of his deep sympathy in 
the loss of your son, Captain Robert H. 
Shannon. Report just received states 
that he died May 3, 1943, in European 
area as result of an airplane accident. 
Letter follows. Ulio, the Adjutant 
General. 
Even in the face of this informa- 
tion I somehow want to keep on 
writing you just as I have done 
these many months. You seem as 
close to me now as you were in 
England or Africa. And this is 
your letter night. 

Since you began flying nearly 
two years ago I have wondered 
many times how I would “take” a 
War Department message like 
that. I recognized the possibili- 
ties. And there never was a mo- 
ment when the sight of a tele- 
gram didn’t make me jumpy. 
When it did come, though, it 
caught us completely off guard. 
You had told us—remember?—in 
a letter received Monday night 
that we could be looking for you 
home soon; so, when I received 
the little yellow envelope yester- 
day, I fully expected to read that 
you had arrived in the States. 

It’s a long drop, Bob, from the 
mountain top to the very bottom 
of the abyss. How long I stood 
looking at that message I can’t 
even estimate, but comprehension 
deserted me for the moment. The 
effect was absolutely paralyzing. 
In a mental haze I tried to con- 
vince myself the War Department 
or Western Union or somebody 
had made a horrible mistake. But 
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I knew better. The War Depart- 
ment doesn’t often make mistakes 
like that. 

In the half hour which followed 
I couldn’t find your mother. She 
was not at the house. But when I 
finally reached her, I think she 
sensed in one glance the whole 
situation. News like that can 
never be broken gently; but there 
was no emotional outburst, no 
hysteria. You know your mother. 
“Let’s go home,” she said simply, 
and we went out and got into the 
car. I had planned to bolster her 
morale. Instead she was bolster- 
ing mine. 

The news of your crash swept 
the community in the twinkling 
of an eye, it seemed. Neighbors 
and friends were arriving before 
we reached home: There wasn’t 
anything they could say particu- 
larly, but the fact that they were 
there—just standing by in case— 
seemed to ease the situation. It 
has always been something of a 
question in my mind about mov- 
ing in on friends under such cir- 
cumstances, but I can tell you 
now the neighborly call is actu- 
ally an errand of mercy. What if 
nobody came? I can think of 
nothing worse than that! 

Writing this letter to you now 
seems to help, too. Funny, isn’t 
it? 

Goodnight, Son, 
Dad 
a * * 
May 7, 1943 
DEAR Bos: 

Well, this has been a pretty 
tough day. There wasn’t much 
sleep last night, and real early 
this morning I routed out my 
neighbor and your old friend 
“Doc” Stutsman, and together we 
walked down through the park. 


Letters to Bob 


After the news came, Ralph E. Shannon went right 
on writing to that boy of his. Somehow, it helped. 
And ir the gentle courage of his letters, which 
you may read here, other parents can find new 
heart for the hardest of battles. Ralph Shannon is 
a Rotarian newspaperman, of Washington, lowa 


Neither of us tried to talk. To me 
the world had hit an all-time low 
Frank Miller, your old boss, came 
later in the morning and we drove 
out through the country. This is 
a busy and beautiful time of year 
in lowa. It’s mushroom time 
That was one of your specialties 
wasn’t it? 

Friends have continued to drop 
in all day, and there are letters 
and telegrams from everywhere 
The house is filled with flowers 
Those are powerful antidotes for 
the toxins of heartbreak 

But when we try to rationalize 
this thing, we keep running into 
dead ends. Why did it happen to 
us? Why should we be singled 
out and persecuted? Bitterness 
and self-pity look pretty attrac. 
tive, and it would be easy to yield 
to them. But something reminds 
us that there were 13 others—all 
splendid men—who went down 
with you, and they had family 
ties, too. In fact, the experience of 
losing a son in war is as old as the 
human race. 

We must understand, I guess, 
that our own lives are geared 
somehow with higher and broader 
purposes. Our little cogwheels 
don’t run by themselves. They are 
meshed in closely with the Big 
Machine, the Great Momentum, 
the Pilot Control. Even when our 
little wheels stop altogether, the 
Big Mechanism runs on to ulti- 
mate destiny: when, where, or 
how is not clear—yet. At least we 
know that the crash of your good 
plane, Hot Stuff—where did you 
get that name? —on the foggy 
slopes of Iceland will not inter- 
rupt the course of that destiny, 
even though the tragedy does 
bring emptiness and desolation to 
many hearts. Such things are sim- 
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part of the Grand Program. 

en this vast and horrible war 

, mere incident in the great 

hereal view, a relatively unim- 

tant detail in the blueprints of 
1 progress. 

You were one of God’s expenda- 

And the reason and purpose 

ir leaving may be charted 


believe you'll say “okeh” to 
is, Bob. Your letters—and 
at a glorious stack they make! 
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seem tuned to that trend of 
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Goodnight, 
Dad 
o eo « 
October 6, 1943 
DEAR BoB: 

The men of your Y’s Men’s Club 
fixed up the big community 
om in your honor. I don’t know 

ose idea it was. but it seemed 

come spontaneously. You 

ould hardly believe how much 

they raised. The room is 

ely, transformed from bareness 

homey place, with heavy 

es at the windows and soft, 
direct lighting. 

Last night they dedicated it. 
Bill and Elizabeth and your 
nother and I were there as guests, 
nd General R. E. O’Neill, of Cha- 

ite Field, came to represent the 
War Department. He presented 
our medals to me—the Air Medal 
nd the Distinguished Flying 
Cross with Oak Leaf Clusters. He 
ead your citations and it was all 
ery impressive. Dick McCleery 
ke briefly about your service 

nd your achievements. Then a 
dies’ trio sang Once More We 


Stand, to the music of Finlandia. 
The melody of that song always 
gets’ me, somehow, and last 
night it touched the depths. It 
was a difficult experience I think 
for everybody, but to us it was 
strangely satisfying 

I kept remembering that it was 
in this same room you spoke to 
the Rotary Club just after you got 
your wings. And I recalled again 
how I realized in that moment 
that you had mysteriously grown 
up—that you spoke with a poise 
and a self-assurance I hadn’t seen 
before. I was pretty proud that 
day, and I think the memory of it 
means even more to me now than 
your Air Medal and Distinguished 
Flying Cross. I knew then that 
you had found yourself. 
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Yes, we're very proud tonight 
—and very lonely. 
Goodnight, 
Dad 
*x = x 
October 8, 1943 
DEAR Bos: 

This emotion they call grief is 
hard to understand. We have 
tried to “hold up,” and I’m sure 
you would agree that we've done 
a pretty good job of it, particu- 
larly your mother. But just when 
we think we are in control, some- 
thing happens 

We look up and see vour pic- 
ture on the wall—the one taken 
just before you left for England. 
I open a desk drawer and there 
are your letters. We turn on the 
radio and run into a poignant 
Army program of some sort. At 
home there are memories of you 
wherever we look. And in those 
moments of contact we are often 
swept off our feet with surges of 
grief as overwhelming as thev are 
unexplainable. 

But we are making progress. 

We have developed in these 
weeks just past a philosophy or 
mental attitude which seems to 
help us over the rough spots. 

It begins with the certainty that 
you are all right, that you have 
found perfect comfort and peace. 

Our grief, then, is a matter of 
being sorry for ourselves. You 
didn’t come back to us as we had 
hoped. You didn’t return re- 
splendent in uniform and decora- 
tions. We won’t be hearing the 
story of your adventures from 
your own lips. We can’t indulge 
our inordinate pride in you. You 
see, it’s our disappointment. The 


tears we shed are selfish tears. 
Our grief stems from self-pity. 
That puts a different light on the 
matter, doesn’t it? 

In fact, Bob, I think I’m begin- 
ning to see the first gleam of a 
Divine Pattern in your leaving. A 
whole community has been stirred 
by your tragic crash. The beauti- 
ful community room, dedicated to 
you, is just one expression of that 
fact. Hundreds of letters and mes 
sages speak of your record as an 
example of the finer human qual! 
ties. I'm sure your influence lives 
on in the lives of your friends in 
a magnificent way. Your mother, 
your brother, your sister, and | 
are finding ourselves somehow 
more mindful of other people than 
we were before. I think we could 
go so far as to sav we are better 
citizens Maybe these are the 
threads the Master Weaver plans 
to use in His Grand Design 

You have given vour life, ve 
But you gave us 20-some years of 
it. and we are deeply grateful for 
those years. The balance went for 
your country and to those who 
are groping for higher ground in 
this war-racked world. You have 
given perhaps 25 years, possibly 
50, but in any case a mere frac- 
tion of a second in the great 
reaches of time. You would not 
for a moment begrudge that gift, 
I know. Nor must we. 

Into that Grand Design may be 
going at this very moment the 
words “No More Wars.” 

And yours may be one of the 
threads needed to complete that 
glorious legend. 

Goodnight, Son! 
Dad 
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ASSOCIATIONS: Look Ahead! 


There’s a new day coming for these groups—a full 


[. IS late Fall in a Carolina re- 
sort, famous for golf. Sitting 
about the lobby are several busi- 
nessmen, representing one of 
America’s most important indus- 
tries. For 15 years they have 
been meeting together this way, 
here or elsewhere. It is all most 
informal. These men find it pleas- 
ant to get together and, with a 
well-known New York attorney 
present, to talk about common 
problems—and, perhaps not too 
incidentally, to decide what to do 
about certain price situations that 
need “cleaning up.” 

They are rather proud that for 
15 years they have, in this off-the- 
record way, stabilized prices in 
their industry. That they are do- 
ing something contrary to the 
spirit of the Sherman Act does 
not bother them. They will tell 
you that by working together as 
they do, they are really working 
in the public interest—providing 
more jobs, for more people, at fair 
pay. 

So these men and their counter- 
parts in other trade associations 
seek stable prices, which means a 
“comfortable” price level high 
enough to hold a protective um- 
brella over the high-cost pro- 
ducer. It does not bother them 
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and vital 


that they restrain the low-cost 
producer from passing savings on 
to the consumer. No less a cham- 
pion of the capitalistic system 
than Eric A. Johnston, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, has said, “Our 
economic system is not dying of 
old age. It is dying from its chains 
—the restraints, restrictions, and 
exactions that are fastened on to 
it by some trade associations, 
some labor unions, and some gov- 
ernmental units.” * 

So, I raise the question: What 
is the future of trade associations? 
Will they have a seat at the post- 
war table? 

The answer is, I think, in their 
own hands. If they think too 
much of themselves, if they put 
the interests of their members 
ahead of the welfare of the pub- 
lic, they will inevitably diminish 
in influence and prestige. Jf they 
catch the larger vision of postwar 
opportunity and realize that only 
so far as they serve the public can 


day—if they put public service first! 


By J. C. Aspley 


President, Dartnell Corporation, Chicago 


they serve their own industries, 
then their future is bright. 

The kind of society we shall 
have after the war will depend 
upon organized business. Trade 
associations will have their great 
opportunity to catch the spirit of 
the times and to demonstrate by 
action that the free-choice system 
is the best to provide the jobs and 
the security the peoples of the 
world demand. 

Trade associations are funda- 
mentally sound. Walter B. Pitkin 
has, in these columns,j told how 
several are doing a magnificent 
job. Through codperative effort 
they are developing new products 
and new markets; and helping to 
raise the standards of efficiency 
throughout their industries. 
Through their codes of fair trade 
practices they have been able to 
scotch destructive and unethical 
practices. 





* The Reader’s Digest, November, 1943. 
+See Aspirin Isn't Rationed Yet!, Tue 


Rotarian, August, 1943. 
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In spite of what critics say 
yout their being dominated by a 
vy big companies, trade associa- 
ynns have been a lifesaver for the 
ttle fellow. The strength of 
all business lies in the fact that 
t is individualistic and an expres- 
m of private enterprise. But 
erein also lies a weakness which 
1 only be overcome through co- 
perative effort and mutual help. 
That is why Rotary has so long 
en so much interest in trade 
ociations; why a special Rotary 
Committee was set up in 1910 to 
ly business methods; why, at 
an Francisco Convention in 
Rotary drew up the first 
le of Ethics, since adopted in 
ole or in part by hundreds of 
de and business associations.* 
Rotary recognized that one busi- 
in alone cannot correct bad 
ift practices, nor as a rule raise 
tandards of his industry, but 
joining with other men im- 
1 with a similar ideal of serv- 
he could do much. And much 
been done. 
But what has been done is as 
othing compared to what can be 
ne in the days ahead if trade 
sociations really put the serv- 
ice-above-self ideal into practice. 
Some trade associations have 
caught this vision and are well 
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along with postwar plans to prove 
the effectiveness of private enter- 
prise. A case in point is the Na- 
tional Hosiery Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Great Britain, which 
aims at the restoration and im- 
provement of industrial prosper- 
ity, not just for its own member- 
ship, but for all British industry. 
Hosiery is one of the “concen- 
trated” industries in wartime 
Britain. This association plans for 
a gradual “deconcentration” of 
production and for adoption of a 
code of fair competition designed 
to reéstablish private competitive 


*See Rotary and the Development of 
Standards of Correct Business Practice 
(File 505), available on request from Ro- 
tary International, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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enterprise, which it states “safe- 
guards the consumer from exploi- 
tation and demands from the pro- 
ducer steady technical progress 
and efficiency.” The code contains 
12 principles: 

1. Uniform conditions of employ- 
ment—e.g., jobs suitable for men 
should not be filled by women. 

2. Uniform wage rates—the same or 
nearly the same rate of pay should be 
applicable to the same class of work 
no matter where it is carried out; ob- 
servance of the bonus and overtime 
agreement; a standard time rate for 
learners; and so on. 

3. Minimum welfare standards; en- 
couragement to improve premises as 
well as machinery. 

4. Regulated hours of employment; 
elimination of week-end work; and so 
on. 

5. Consultation with the B.S.I1., with 
a view to establishing a minimum 
standard of goods and of a certification 
mark 

6. Certification of unshrinkability. 

7. Standardization of sizes. 

8. Standard costing forms and uni- 
form method of ascertaining produc- 
tive and overhead costs 

9. A minimum profit rate. 

10. Uniform trade terms. 

11. Minimum rates for depreciation. 

12. Elimination of waste. 

Some of the objectives of this 
code would be unlawful in the 
United States, where the Sher- 
man Act restricts price fixing, but 
it merits study as an effort of en- 
lightened businessmen to meet 
the coming challenge to private 
enterprise. 


So does the planning of a cer- 
tain group of American office-desk 
manufacturers. Individually they 
could not afford a high-priced de- 
signer; working together they 
hired a topnotch artist who had 
developed something new in 
desks. When the green light is 
flashed from Washington, this 
group will be ready with a line of 
desks that will make the one you 
and I now use definitely old fash 
ioned 

Don’t think we won’t hear about 
it. A national advertising cam 
paign will be financed out of the 
general fund, into which each 
member pays according to his 
sales. A codperative deale) elling 
organization will be set up. But 
what interests me most is that 
these desk men aren't just con 
cerned with selling desks at a 
price and a profit They propose 
to educate their salesmen to be 
office-efficiency experts who can 
intelligently advise businessmen 
on equipment arrangement with 
an eve to the efficiency and health 
of employees. Instead of encour- 
aging salesmen to pirate each 
other’s business, they will train 
them to make two sales grow 
where one or none grew before 
Raising the standards of selling in 
their industry, they hope to bene- 
fit all business. 

This emphasis spotlights a post- 


“IF THEY CATCH the larger vision of postwar opportunity and realize that only so far as 


they serve the public can they serve their own industries, then their future is bright.” 
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war opportunity for business 
groups of all kinds everywhere, 
for an around-the-world problem 
when peace comes will be the em- 
ployment of discharged service 
men and women. We didn’t do 
very well last time. This time, if 
we catch the vision of our oppor- 
tunity, we can do better. 

To assure a dynamic postwar 
economy in the United States, pri- 
vate enterprise must employ 26 
million people.* That is 10 mil- 
lion more than were employed in 
1940, and to provide that many 
jobs 140 billion dollars’ worth of 
goods and services (1940 dollar 
value) must be sold annually. 
Think of the army of salespeople 
that will be needed! 

They’re now in the Army or 
Navy or in war plants and will re- 
quire special training. Here lies a 
great opportunity for trade asso- 
ciations, especially in the retail 
fields. The National Retail Dry 
Goods Association and a few other 
associations had madea good start 
in scientific sales training before 
the war, but all of us can learn a 
few new tricks in job training 
from the TWI—Training-within- 
Industry — program.f And the 
job-family techniques of USES— 
United States Employment Serv- 
ice—can save many a human trag- 
edy and economic loss of misfits.t 


Borner public-service oppor- 
tunity for trade associations is in 
employee-employer relations. 
Many close students of industrial 
relations, including Almon E. 
Roth, of San Francisco, until re- 
cently a member of the National 
War Labor Board and a Past Pres- 
ident of Rotary International, be- 
lieve that after the war industry- 
wide collective bargaining will be 
adopted in the United States.* The 
trend is in that direction. Labor, 
through its national and interna- 
tional organizations, is well pre- 
pared. Management is not—hence 
a movement for a national em- 
ployers’ association to parallel la- 
bor’s national organization, such 
as exists in Sweden. If so, trade 





*The figures are from When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home ..., by Paul G. 
Hoffman, chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development, in THe Rorarian, 
September, 1943. 

P See Foremen tn 10 Hours!, by Albert 
E. Wiggam, Tue Rotarian, November, 


1942. 
t Pictured in Right Man! Right Jobl, 
THe Rorarian, February, 1944. 

* See debate: Employers, Employees— 
and the Public, Tum Rorartan, April, 1940. 
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associations could help by assem- 
bling statistical data for their in- 
dustries, as a basis for industry- 
wide collective bargaining. Only 
a few industries are now doing it. 

American trade associations do 
little in the export field, but this 
has long been a specialty of Brit- 
ish trade associations. What the 
individual British manufacturer 
has been unable to do alone, he 
has done, and done well, through 
coéperative effort. In some in- 
stances these activities smack a 
bit of monopolistic practice, but 
at least British experience sug- 
gests a study of expanded export- 
ing service for trade associations 
elsewhere. 

In retailing there is postwar 
opportunity with no strings at- 
tached. One association is cur- 
rently working on a comprehen- 
sive program. Its president says: 
“We believe that after the first 
orgy of postwar spending is over, 
our members will face the keen- 
est competition and the most ex- 
acting conditions they have ever 
experienced. We want to prepare 
them for whatever may come.” 

Associations of retailers have 
for many years done a construc- 
tive job. THe ROTARIAN series on 
“Retailers on the Alert” * told 
how several helped their mem- 
bers to meet wartime situations 
through sharing the “know how.” 
Association leadership has helped 
thousands of small businessmen 
to adjust their businesses to war- 
time regulation and controls. But 
an even greater opportunity for 
the retail association lies ahead. 
Problems of readjustment will be 
many and baffling. 

One overall concern is the war- 
stimulated demand from con- 
sumer groups that the cost of dis- 
tribution be reduced. According 
to the Twentieth Century Fund, 
59 percent of the consumer’s dol- 
lar now goes for distribution.f 
Consumers insist that Govern- 
ment do something about it—for- 
getting that much of the cost they 
decry represents the “plus serv- 
ice” they demand. But the war 
has demonstrated that through 
coéperative action many mer- 
chandising frills can be elimi- 
nated. Perhaps after the war the 
same kind of coéperation can cut 





* See March to December, 1943, issues of 
THe RoOTARIAN. 

t For a debate on distribution, see page 
26 of this issue. 


distribution costs even further. 

Will trade associations rise to 
their postwar opportunity? The 
quality of their leadership will 
give the answer. 

A shortage of high-grade lead- 
ership is one of the great weak- 
nesses of the trade association as 
we know it today. Critics say that 
most trade groups exist for the 
benefit of their secretary. That is 
not true. But it is a fact that in 
many industries there is a multi- 
plicity of organizations started, 
for the most part, by men who see 
an opportunity for personal profit 
Too often they lack vision. Too 
often they are third-rate men in- 
effectively striving to do a job 
worthy of the best brains and 
ability the industry can offer. 
Needed are men able to bring to- 
gether the competitive elements 
of an industry, and to lead them 
to the promised land of great pub- 
lic service. 


| fe AMERICAN Association of 
Advertising Agencies is a good ex- 
ample of what can be done. Here 
we find at the head a man who 
did such an outstanding job as 
president that he was given the 
helm permanently.* I am confi- 
dent that we shall probably see 
more of that sort of leadership 
after the war; just as we shall 
probably see more centralization 
of effort. Instead of having a 
dozen or more groups, one pulling 
in its direction and the other pull- 
ing in another, we shall see these 
groups come together under cen- 
tral leadership as a part of an 
overall industry-wide association. 
We shall see less dependence on 
the elected officers and more de- 
pendence placed on a full-time ex- 
ecutive and his staff. 

A trade association, like a busi- 
ness, is the lengthened shadow of 
the man or men who manage it. 
Great opportunities can be seized 
only if leadership is above suspi- 
cion, freed from the entangle- 
ments of personal interests, and 
placed in a position to give full 
effort to doing one thing well. 
Trade associations after the war 
will be big business—big in vi- 
sion, big in administration, big in 
influence. They will need big men 
to lead them. 





*See article by Allen L. Billingsley, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Rotarian, entitled Adver- 
tising: A Good Citizen, which appeared in 
the January, 1944, RoTARIAN. 
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CENTRAL OFFICE, 35 EAST WACKER ORIVE, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


AN "AUSTERITY" CONVENTION 


Due to constantly increasing transportation difficulties and 
congested hotel facilities in Chicago, and with world-wide military 
activities being greatly accelerated, the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International has drastically reduced the size of the 1944 
Rotary International Convention. 


To transact essential business required by the Rotary Inter- 
national Constitution and By-Laws, a Convention with representation 
primarily by proxies will be convened at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, May 18, concurrently with the International Assembly. 
Features not required by provisions of the By-Laws will be abandoned. 


Accommodations are available for only international officers 
(including the Outgoing District Governors, or their designated 
alternates, as members of the Council on Legislation), Rotary Inter- 
national Committee Chairmen, Past International Presidents, and 
District Governors-Hominee all of whom are participants in the 
Assembly. 


In meeting the current emergency realistically, the Board is 
confident that every Rotary Club, in the spirit of loyal and patri- 
otic cooperation, will agree wholeheartedly in the limitation of 
attendance only to those mentioned above. Each of these should be 
designated a delegate by his Club. He can also carry proxies of 
the Clubs in his District. 


Each Rotary Club is urged to be represented by proxy through 
designating any of the foregoing, especially the Outgoing District 
Governor or the Incoming District Governor, as proxy for its Club 
delegates. Credential certificates for such proxy representation 
will be mailed to Club Secretaries by April 8. 


All requests to the Housing Committee for hotel accommodations 
during the previously planned International Conference (Convention) 
are hereby cancelled, and full refund of hotel deposits therefor 
will be made at an early date. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


March 31, 1944 Charles L. Wheeler, President 


OFFICES: CHICAGO,U.S.A. + ZURICH, SWITZERLAND + BOMBAY, INDIA - LONDON, ENGLAND 
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By Getulio Vargas 


President, United States of Brazi’ 


= your worthy cru 


sade for international understand 
ing is inspired by ideologi« al con 
siderations based on reality 


who work 


Hol 


generously 


Rotarians 


ents 
sight of 


in all contin 
nevel 
the patriotic inter 


lose 


est of their own 
respective nations 
The love of one’ 


country is the e 
sential base of the 
highest human 





Vargas purposes. He who 
neglects his house 
hold gods, who forgets his own 


family, who deprecates his tradi 
tions, who wastes his inheritance, 
can never feel the deep bonds 
which, regardless of geographical 
boundaries, draw the hearts of 
men together. 

The patriotism of 
strengthens itself upon 
with all the peoples of the world 


Rotarians 
contact 


ties for universal harmony are al 
eady producing rich fruit. On 
this basis I want to ask you to be 
the bearers of a message of faith 


in the future of Brazil. 

In a little more than a century, 
despite the most adverse circum- 
tances, Brazil has been able to 
build in the midst of the Tropics 


the most important State, judged 
by the richness and variety of he 
and material contribu- 
of all countries lying within 
the same geographical parallels. 
Less than 100 years ago Rio de 
Janeiro was regarded throughout 


cultural 


tions, 


the world as an exotic, inhospit- 
ible city whose climate was dead- 
ly. Today every vestige of that 


recent era has been wiped out. 
Our capital city has been trans- 
formed into a show place of cul- 
ture, beauty, and the ultimate in 
modern civilization. At the turn 
of the century, Brazil had not one 
port worthy of the name; our rail- 
roads clung precariously to the 
sides of our hills; our highways, if 
they could have been called that 
at all, were mere short cuts and 
paths for the use of horsemen and 
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Rotary in Brazil 


Rotary took root in Brazil in 
1922—with the estabdlish- 
ment of the Rotary Club of et 
Rio de Janeiro. By 1928 
(when Brazilian Rotarians 
held their first Conference), 
four other Clubs had been 
organizred—Sdo Paulo, San- ‘ 
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in Brazil with a total mem 
bership of 3,326. From Brazil 
came Rotary's international 
President for 1940-41—Ar- 
mando de Arruda Pereira. 
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BROZIL- GQ vast land rich in untapped tropical wealth, j; 
@ ison the threshold of a great developmental or, 


























This is No. 1 


series of features 


ina 


on the 20 republics 


of Latin America. 


But the energy of the 
Brazilian people, their creative 
capacity, and their patience have 
satly changed and modernized 
the picture and have raised Brazil 
to the stature of the great nations 
of the world. 

Here are, to bear 
many cities whose 
from 100,000 to more than 
one million; our splendid ports; 
our rural development which ri- 
vals the best in the United States, 
Canada, and Russia; our factories 
which produce goods of all kinds; 
our scientific laboratories whence 
we have sent forth investigators 
and learned men esteemed in ev- 
ery cultural center; our academies 


oxcarts. 


at 
gre 


witness, ou 
populations 
vary 


and schools. We are convinced 
that neither political vicissitudes 
nor economic crises can impede 
the constant, sure, unwavering 


march of Brazilian progress. 

In more than a century 
dependent life, Brazil has never 
provoked a single war, has never 
called upon force of arms to widen 
its boundaries. Her frontiers have 
been established in peaceful ac- 
cords with her neighbors. Brazil- 
ians, furthermore, consider it un- 
worthy of their inmost nature to 
harbor any prejudices of race or 
caste. 

Brazil, whose defend her 
with earnest zeal, wishes to work 
with all countries to the limits of 
her great possibilities. Foreign 
capital can be assured of ample 
guaranties and attractive returns. 
Besides a friendly and affable pop- 
ulation, the visitor will. find in 
Brazil a land of marvellous views 
and the most beautiful capital in 
the world. The immigrant who 
reaches our shores filled with 
intentions will find all the 
doors open to receive him frankly 
into the bosom of the Brazilian 
family, which will offer him hopes 
of better days and the tranquillity 
of work and peace 
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is the heir of Europe’s richest art traditions. This is early expressions of the national interest in art, now encour 
risty of one of the many colonial churches that preserve aged by free instruction in the National School of Fine Arts 
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The New World’s only Portuguese-speaking land...larger than the U.S.A. ich 
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ROOM FOR ALL the navies afloat in a setting of unsurpassed grandeur—that's the harbor at p 
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United States of America (exclud- 
ing Alaska), 65 times as large as 


ailed far enough west to sight the 
Since the 





South American coast. 












famous Line of Demarcation set by 
Pope Alexander VI gave Portugal 
all territory east of the 52nd me- 
ridian west, the region was imme- 


England, her borders touch all the 
South American republics except 
Ecuador and Chile. Reaching back 
from Brazil’s 3,600-mile coastline. 

















the Amazon carries ocean-going 
ships 1,000 miles inland. 

Brazil is rich! She is the world’s 
largest producer of coffee and has 
the world’s largest potential sup- 
ply of iron. Her production of rub- 
ber, corn, cotton, sugar, rice, cacao, 
gold, diamonds, and manganese is 
steadily increasing. Her resources 
are playing a strategic roéle in the 
United Nations’ war effort. 

Brazil is friendly! With a popu- 
lation of less than 50 million, she 
extends a warm welcome to immi- 
grants as well as to investors. 


diately claimed in the name of the 
crown and Brazil became a Portu- 
guese colony. 






444 years 


PEDRO Cabral 
ago he discovered Brazil 

Three centuries later Portugal’s 
King, Dom Joao VI, having been 
Napoleon, fled to 
Rio de Janeiro and set up a New 
World empire which later won its 
independence under the King’s 
son, Dom Pedro. In 1889 the Bra- 


Just 144 years ago this Sprin 
an imposing Portuguese armada 
set sail on a voyage that led, acci 
dentally, to the colonization of 
Brazil. India was the actual goal 
; and the great Vasco da Gama hin 

. self had charted the course, rout 

ing it around the Cape of Good 
Hope. However, to avoid coastal 
calms, the fleet, under the com 
mand of Pedro Alvares Cabral 





conquered by 


zilian Empire fell and the present 
United States of Brazil was born. 
So much for history. 
Brazil today. 

Brazil is big! Larger than the 


Now look at 


ble c 
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HYDROELECTRIC power and coffee—in the raw. Brazil’s own Niagara Falls along the Iguassu and (below) a portion of the world’s largest coffee a 
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.A... ich in history, modern cities, minerals, power, and agricultural resources. 
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es down the coast is the booming industrial center of Sao Paulo, the ‘Pittsburgh of Brazil,’ a highly modernized city of 1 
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Brazil has vaiu A SEGMENT of the assembly line in a citrus-fruit packing plant in Sao A WORKER milks a hev I 
hardest ston: Paulo State . . . where fruit and nuts, as well as coffee, are big business. of Brazil's war-boomed rubber farms 


) Ewing Gallowa re lo Kurt Severin 
THIS JUTTING peak of iron ore 
graphically supports Brazil's 
claim to the greatest potential 
mineral supply in the world. . 
(Right) Typical Amazonian jun 
gle scene. Airplanes are open 
ing the riches of this lush wil 
derness, making trips in hours 
that formerly required weeks. 
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Boys & Pigs us. Hunger 


They call themselves Future Farmers, these 
South Carolina lads, but they're doing a big 
war job today. Rotarians put them up to it. 
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PENS OF PLUMP porkers and their proud 


HIS is a story about a little 
town way down south in 
Dixie that knows which sid 

its corn pone is buttered on 
Woodruff is the name. Woodruff 
is a community of 3,100 people in 
northern South Carolina. It’s an 
agricultural town and proud of it 
—and it knows that its future lies 
in good farms and good boys to 
farm them. Local Rotarians have 
led in driving that point home. 
Well, when war hit the United 
States, Woodruff saw its job at 
once: all-out food production, man 
and boy! “Boy?” That gave the 
young Rotary Club an idea; it 
went like this: One day each of the 
29 Woodruff Rotarians took a 
high-school farm lad who be- 
longed to a Future Farmers chap- 


Rotarian Frank Barton, “Ag” teacher who 
heads the Pig Club, makes Eastview Prince, 
a Rotary-owned boar, perform for the crowd. 
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it the Victory Pig Club show. Later at the County Fair, these purebred Berkshires and O.I1.C.’s win most of the hog prizes 




























t nto the local bank. There 
eacl uth signed a note for 

oney enough to buy a purebred 
ov ; Rotarian friend counter- 


1ed. In due season his sow far- 
rowed—she’d been bred to one of 
two purebred boars the Club had 


ought. From his litter, each boy 
then sold one pig and paid off his 
note; he gave another pig to his 


Rotarian sponsor (who passed it 


+ 


long to another boy, who was 





thu ikewise set up in the hog 
business). The rest of the litter 
was his to fatten, sell, or save. 
Last Fall Woodruff’s Victory 
Pig Club—that’s what it’s called— 
had a “show.” Rotarians spon- 
sored it, put up the $110 in cash 
prize And that’s when these 


photos were taken. Upshot of it 
all is more pork, better pork, and 
er boys—who never dreamed 














THE PIG SHOW over, the young contestants are guests at a meeting of the Rotary Club 
eke of Woodruff . . . and the winners step to the head table to receive their shares of the prize 
of owning so many war bonds. money—$110. Rotarians had put it up, were pleased to see most of it go into war bonds. 
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Speaking of Books— 


About Florida and Montana and many points between... 
with comments on regionalism in American literature. 


By John T. Frederick 


“] 
HEARD about a party of 


bigwigs from England that was 
touring this country before the 
war,” the young man in the smok- 
ing compartment was saying. 
“They could hardly believe that 
when they got to Chicago they 
were only about a third of the way 
across. She’s a big country, Mis- 
ter.” Like many other young 
Americans in these days, he was 
really finding out how big it is, 
this sailor who was spending most 
of his leave in getting from Cali- 
fornia to Michigan and back again. 

It’s a varied country, too, as va- 
ried as it is vast. The deserts of 
Arizona are as different from the 
forest-clad mountains of Oregon as 
the Louisiana delta from the Da- 
kota plains. And occupations and 
ways of life vary with the land. 
Farming in Maine is different 
from farming in Iowa or in Ala- 
bama. Mining at Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, isn’t like mining at 
Butte, Montana. The lobstermen 
of Maine, the oystermen of Mary- 
land, the lake fishermen of Michi- 
gan—all know different crafts. 

What this adds up to for the 
reader is that America can be ex- 
pressed only in a literature like- 
wise varied, along regional lines 
No writer could possibly know all 
parts of the country well enough 
to write well about them all. Other 
things being equal, the writer who 
knows best a given region of the 
country will write best about that 
region. 

Actually American literature 
has been regional from its begin- 
nings. William Bradford of Mas- 
sachusetts and William Byrd of 
Virginia were both excellent writ- 
ers,and both deserve to be counted 
among the founders of their na- 
tion’s literature. But Bradford’s 
History of Plymouth Plantation is 
marked by the rigorous intensity 
of a Puritan leader, Byrd’s History 
of the Dividing Line by the racy 
and leisurely humor of a Cavalier 
gentleman. Such major writers as 
Cooper and Irving, Thoreau and 
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OUR REVIEWER AN AUTHOR 


Few MEN have done more to encourage 
the development of regional literatures than 
has Mr. Frederick himself. As their teacher, 
counsellor, and friend, he has sent hundreds 
of young authors back 
to their native soils to 
write with fresh enthusi- 
asm of the places, peo- 
ple, and periods they 
know best. 

Now he makes a fur- 
ther contribution—an 
anthology of fiction, 
verse, and editorials 
which paints a compre- 
hensive picture of his 
own region — America's 
He calls the new book Out 





Middle West. 
of the Midwest and introduces each of its 
60 selections with enriching comments of his 
own. The publisher is Whittlesey House. 
The price, $3.50. Over 400 pages.—Fdiftors. 





Whittier, Hawthorne and Mark 
Twain, were strongly regional in 
their most characteristic work— 
which means, simply, that they 
wrote best of what they knew 
best. There was a period, to be 
sure, around the beginning of the 
present century when the region- 
alism of such books as Edward 
Eggleston’s The Hoosier School- 
master and Joel Chandler Harris’ 
Uncle Remus had been succeeded 
by a self-conscious search for “lo- 
cal color” that ran to seed. For a 
time the powerful influence of 
Henry James — to whom any 
phase of American life seemed less 
than worthy of real literature— 
led the most promising writers 
away from their native soil. But 
since 1910 there has been a revival 
of regionalism in American litera- 
ture, and many—perhaps most— 
of the important books of the iast 
30 years have been regional in na- 
ture. 

The present publishing season 
has seen a remarkable outpouring 
of regional novels, many of them 
by new writers. For easy enter- 
tainment I would choose, from 
among these new books, two from 
the rich and rapidly growing liter- 
ature of the American Southwest. 





Niven Busch’s Duel in the Sun is 
a dressed-up_ Western adventure 
story—with cowboys, cattle kings, 
a hard-riding sheriff, and a lady 
desperado, but all these with a dif- 
ference. The characters are real 
people, keenly analyzed and firml, 
presented. The setting and atmos- 
phere are authentic. The result is 
a book with the rapid pace and 
vigorous action of the familiar 
thriller, plus more permanent val- 
ues. 

Hackberry Cavalier, by George 
Sessions Perry, is a full-length por- 
trait of a fantastic but engaging 
young man, one Edgar Selfridge, 
son of the local banker and poten- 
tate, but interested only in hunt- 
ing, fishing, and the people of the 
backwoods and bayous—especially 
the pretty girls. Appropriately, 
every girl he meets in the loosely 
strung series of episodes which 
make up the book is like either 
peaches or peach blossoms; but 
unfortunately every one of them is 
about to marry someone else. Ed- 
gar’s function is to remove the va- 
ried and remarkable obstacles to a 
steady progression of weddings 
and celebrations. The stories are 
written in a leisurely and even 
negligent fashion —sometimes 
well, sometimes very badly. Far 
inferior to Perry’s earlier novel, 
Hold Autumn in Your Hand, Hack- 
berry Cavalier is moderately 
agreeable entertainment—no more 
than that. 

Crazy Weather, by Charles L. 
MeNichols, is a first novel from 
the Southwest of sound craftsman- 
ship and integrity of purpose, 
marked by profound understand- 
ing of a boy’s mind and by re- 
markable vividness of scene and 
action. South Boy, the son of a 
rancher, goes by his Indian name 
and loves his Mojave friends as 
much as his Victorian mother 
fears and hates their influence 
over him. In a spell of the hot- 
test heat I have ever encountered 
in the pages of a book—the “crazy 
weather” of the title—he journeys 
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a fantastic 

th an Indian friend 
entures bring his opposing loyal- 
tir nto dramatic conflict, and re- 


desert expedition 
Their ad- 


veal with deep sympathy the prob- 
of the relationship between 
lians and white It was not 


for nothing that Charles McNich- 
t his boyhood and youth 

Indian reservation 
Kvle Crichton also writes of 
ationships in the South- 
Proud People who give 


his novel its title are Spanish, the 
descendants of a family estab- 

1 in New Mexico before the 
anding of the Pilgrims. When Lo- 


lita Esquivel enters the univers- 
the girls who have been her 
in high school fail to elect 


her to their sorority—because she 


Sp sh. The best writing in 
t] ovel present ome of the 
mort turesque members of the 
Esq family—the idle and lik- 
ible Uncle Bustamente, the regal 
Aunt Ceferina. But in general the 
bool ms artificial, and a little 
th 

. 

I the Southeast — from 
orthern Florida comes Edith 
Pope Colcortan, a first novel of 
erit and promis« Perhaps its 
ost oteworthy achievement is 

t] sustained and consistent 
presentation of two women: the 

rd-handed, woods-wise Abby, 


is devoted 20 years of de- 
termined effort to her brother’s 
education; and Beth, the flower- 


NIVEN BUSCH, whose Duel in the Sun is 
an addition to the “rich and rapidly grow- 
ing literature of the American Southwest.” 


May, 1944 





like town girl he suddenly marries 
and brings home. There is a fine 
feeling for the out-of-doors in the 
book, too, for trees and hunting 
and storms. Somewhat sensation- 


ally, though with strong dramatic 
effect, the plot of the story turns 
on the relation between Negroes 





ta 


EDITH POPE, whose first novel, Colcortan, 
is one of “merit and promise . . . reveals 
a real talent.” Its setting is in Florida. 





SKULDA V. BANER. In Latchstring Out, “a 
regional book of true distinction,” she de- 
tails her girlhood in a Michigan community. 


and whites, and in this aspect Col- 
cortan seems to me relatively lack- 
ing both in authority and in con- 
vincingness. But it reveals a real 
talent: I shall look forward to Miss 
Pope’s next book. 

Incidentally, | wonder why nov- 
elists almost always portray nov- 
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FOR HIS “substantial and thoughtful” reg 


ional novel The Harvest Is Late, J. Hyatt 
Downing takes a South Dakota locale 
elists unfavorably There is a 
novelist in Colcortan, and he’s a 
nervous wreck, a fantastic drunk 
ard. I know a good many write! 
and they are just as much like 
other people (and as unlike one 
another) as any other group of 
men and women—with just a 
many hard workers, good family 
men, and shrewd business head 


A more realistic and much more 
significant novel from the South 


east is Lillian Smith’s Strange 


Fruit It is hard to believe that 
this is a first novel, for it is as 
firm and sure in craftsmanship, a 
truly integrated in theme and put 
pose, as it is absorbingly dramati 
in the story it tell I was not 
surprised to learn that it wa 
seven years in the writing 

Miss Smith takes a 


etting, and pre 


mall Geor- 
gia town for he) 
sents 


with equal emphasis and 


candor people from all groups of 
that town—rich and poor, Negro 
and white—in an intricate and 
tragic pattern of human relation- 
ships. There is a wonderful qual- 
ity of true sympathy in this novel 
—a broad and deep comprehension 
of motives and compulsions that 
could come only from true know] 
been 
This 


so strong as to give 


edge, and that has rarely 
matched in recent fiction 
sympathy is 
the thoughtful reader an increased 
understanding even of hatred and 
violence. Strange Fruit seems to 


me not [Continued on page 59| 
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Says Colston E. Warne 


F.. many years American dis- 
tribution has been chaotic and 
costly. Despite the slender profits 
normally prevalent in this field, 
retail enterprises have continued 
their steady expansion, until in 
1939 the United States boasted 1,- 
770,000 stores—one for every 18 
families. 

Bankruptcy has proved no de- 
terrent to growth. Nor has the 
slow but remorseless competition 
of chain enterprise. In any metro- 
politan center, one may pass block 
upon block of  hole-in-the-wall 
stores, each occupied by a har- 
assed merchant struggling to glean 
a subsistence from the consumers’ 
patronage. Some 6,200,000 employ- 
ees pass goods across the counters 
—many operating in a manner dif- 
fering from cracker-box merchan- 
dising mainly in the ease of selling 
prepackaged goods. In the product 
price the consumer of today has to 
foot the bill for the duplicated 
clerks, the duplicated advertising, 
the duplicated light, heat, and 
service bills—not to mention the 
duplicated profits from retailing, 
wholesaling, and jobbing. 

Merchandising has become a 
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Does Distributi 


Everything that goes to market . . . a hey 
of lettuce, a felt hat, or an automobj 
-.. accumulates new charges as it pass 


from producer to wholesaler to retaile 





AN ECONOMIST, Cols- 
ton E. Warne has been 
a member of the Amherst 
College faculty for 14 
years. A Cornell “U" 
graduate, he received 
his Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Chicago, 
later taught there and at 
the Universities of Pitts 
burgh and Denver. He 
heads the Consumers Un.- 
ion, is a past president 
of the People’s Lobby 


tollgate standing between efficient 
manufacturing and the needs of 
the consumer. 

This indictment of America’s 
distributive pattern may seem 
harsh. It needs to be harsh. But 
it needs to be stated and restated 
until effective steps are taken to- 
ward greater efficiency. In 1939 a 
thorough study of the problem 
was made by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, chaired by Dr. Willard 
L. Thorp, director of economic re- 
search of Dun and Bradstreet, and 
participated in by the president of 
the American Management Associ- 
ation, the executive vice-president 
of the Codperative Food Distribu- 
tors of America, the president of 
the Limited Price Variety Stores 
Association, and other able spe- 
cialists. After all their reserva- 
tions are cleared away, the com- 
mittee bluntly concludes that the 
answer to the question posed in 
this debate is “Yes.”’ Distribution 
costs too much. 

It is well to quote the two 
grounds on which the research 
finding of the Twentieth Century 
Fund is based: 

First, they show many features of 
the distribution process which reveal 
opportunities for savings; duplication 
of sales efforts, multiplicity of sales 
outlets, excessive services, multitudes 
of brands, and unnecessary advertising 

all caused by competitive conditions; 
unreasonable demands and _  misin- 
formed buying on the part of consum- 
ers; and, among distributors them- 


selves, lack of a proper knowledge of 
costs, too great zeal for volume, poor 
management and planning, and unwise 
price policies. 

Second, the research findings show 
how newer distribution agencies, 
through economies of standardized and 
large-scale operation, have proved the 
inefficiency of those which they have 
displaced; and how other distributors 
have improved methods and lowered 
costs through a better understanding 
of their problems.* 

The first finding of this able 
committee needs amplification. 
One may ask the extent to which 
retail margins are excessive. First, 
let us look at the typical markups 
in familiar lines of trade. The fig- 
ures, drawn from a Dun and Brad- 
street report, show the percent- 
ages which retailers added to the 
cost of their merchandise in 1936 
a peacetime year. These mark- 
ups are, of course, lower than the 
average for the more profitable 
concerns in each field. They are, 
moreover, lower than the average 
for stores granting installment 
credits. Then, too, they understate 
the actual day-to-day markup, 
since they are annual averages, 
and “bargain sales” reduce the ac- 
tual realized markup. 





Percentage of 


Product Retail Markup 
meetee WONOTEOS. . nc caccenca 91 
Beer and liquor stores....... 35 
BO = eae SS eae 


Delicatessens oe 
Fruit and vegetable markets. 27 


CIID as 0.0 dita do BE 6 ak owes 21 
Department stores ....... . 58 
Family clothing stores.... 49 
Women’s ready-to-wear shops 43 
Millinery shops ............ 66 
Shoe stores . Se ee 48 
Automobile-accessory stores.. 50 
Battery and tire stores...... 66 
Electrical-appliance stores . 56 
Floor-covering stores ....... 61 
Furniture stores ........... 64 
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Luggage shops ............. 62 
Sporting-goods stores ...... 51 


Opticians 
*P. W. Stewart and J. Frederic Dew- 


hurst: Does Distribution Cost Too Much?, 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1939, p. 348. 
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his money’s worth? Here two able 


When one scan roster like 
{ { evident that we are far 
from the day of streamlined mer- 
( idising. Indeed, when one in- 
cludes other aspects of distribu- 
{ ome 59 percent of the cost 
which the consumer pays for a 
product emerges after the goods 
havi t the factory door. Mer- 
cl l ng is so cluttered up with 
the nds of stores that only the 
strategically placed and well man- 
aged eet with noteworthy suc- 
Ce For the others, the problem 
e in periods of inflation or 
wartime boom, one of survival. 
Bat tore has to carry hundreds 
Each has to grant com- 
e services. Little wonder is 
the consumer chants loudly 

about unnecessary middlemen. 
The question of trade hames and 
.dvertising is closely associated 
erchandising chaos. Much 
of the cost of retailing emerges 
tense brand-name competi- 
ich compels the dealer to 
«k many brands of coffee, cos- 
metic and cand Radio pro- 
wre punctuated on the quar- 
ter by impassioned appeals 
fo nd preference Consumer 
preferences are warped by offset- 
ting campaigns dedicated to exag- 
gerated claims that life would be 
unendurable without each of a 
half-dozen breakfast cereals or 
soaps. And no store can be deemed 
well stocked unless it can carry a 


reasonably complete roster of 
brands, many of which are undis- 
tinguishable in quality and many 
of which afford quality in inverse 
relationship to the extent of ad- 
vertising and sales pressure ap- 
plied on their behalf 

Only a brave person would to- 
day give a clean bill of health to 
American distribution, which 
seems only in the first stages of a 
eommercial revolution. To sug- 
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thinkers discuss the question 


SINCE 1936 George S. 
Jones, Jr., has been vice- 
president and general 
sales manager of Servel, 
Inc., manufacturers of 
gas refrigerators, water 
heaters, and air-condi 
tioning equipment. A 
graduate of Georgia 
“Tech” in 1912, he has 
held key positions with 
large industrial and pub 
lic-service firms. He is an 
Evansville, Ind., Rotarian 


gest, however, appropriate meth- 
ods for effecting a speedy reform 
is most difficult. The Twentieth 
Century Fund Committee asked 
for the spread of consumer en- 
lightenment so that people would 
not be tricked by incessant adver- 
tising pressures. It asked for Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies to 
provide consumer information 
based on standards and specifica- 
tions. It asked for strengthened 
laws and self-policing to eliminate 
misrepresentation of products. It 
wished the development of infor- 
mational labelling and urged “the 
wide extension for public use of 
the facilities of Government and 
private agencies for testing and 
appraising consumer goods.” (In 
this connection it asked that the 
3Jureau of Standards test leading 
products for specific qualities and 
make the results public, as well as 
for the “extension and more effec- 
tive use of voluntary, nonprofit 
testing and reporting agencies.” ) 
The committee asked for the fur- 
ther organization of consumer co- 
6peratives, and consumers’ group 
buying agencies under joint man- 
agement. Such agencies, it con- 
tends, would significantly influ- 
ence the price policies of competi- 
tors. It urged the wide extension 
of consumer-education courses. 
On the operating level the com- 
mittee recommended the develop- 
ment, through Government and 





commercial action, of improved 


cost-accounting practices and the 
issuance of better statistics on di 

tribution. In its opinion, many of 
the unfortunate distributive poli 
cies have flowed from the dearth 
of knowledge of cost and price re- 
lationships It urged additional 
training courses for distributors 
and the dissemination of informa- 
tion concerning the hazards of re- 
tailing, so that the current high 
mortality rate might be tapered 
off. 

Among the political reforms 
suggested were “the immediate re 
peal of all laws which are designed 
merely to preserve, or to destroy, 
some special group in the distribu 
tion structure, without regard fol 
the general public interest,” as 
well as the repeal of State legisla- 
tion restricting the free movement 
of goods. These suggestions relate 
to the great tendency on the part 
of small enterprisers to tax chain 
stores out of existence and to place 
obstacles in the way of interstate 
selling. Finally, and perhaps most 
important, the committee de- 
mands “the 
more effective administration of 


strengthening and 


existing laws designed to prevent 
and destroy private monopoly, to 
eliminate price fixing, and to pre- 
vent other monopolistic practices, 
except under Government sanc- 
tion and supervision.” The Com- 
mittee does, however, recommend 
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that appropriate governmental au- 
thorities be designated to secure 
agreements of dealers to eliminate 
excessive advertising expendi- 
tures, abuses of delivery, credit, 
and returned-goods privileges, and 
the elimination of concealed charg- 
es in order that prices might have 
a higher “visibility.” 

Little needs to be added to this 
excellent statement by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, save to note 
that the war has accentuated the 
need for making distribution more 
efficient. It is today imperative 
that manpower be more effectively 
employed and that unnecessary 
merchandising costs be eliminat- 
ed. Our energy is needed for an 
all-out war. 


Replies Geo. S. Jones, Jr. 


I. AMERICA, as nowhere else in 
the world, wherever their jour- 
neys may have taken them, people 
have come to expect in every 


crossroads hamlet to obtain their 


favorite brand of cigarettes or soft 
drinks or what-will-you. Potatoes 


harvested in Maine in September 


are expected and accepted as a 
matter of course in the corner gro- 
cery in Kansas the following May. 
Fifth Avenue’s favorite clothes 
and latest styles are promptly dis- 
played in the store windows of 
Homeville, and the Bijou Theater 
in Homeville frequently shows the 
latest Hollywood release even be- 
fore it reaches the Capitol Theater 
in the metropolis. 

Americans have rarely paused 
to consider how these things be- 
came so readily convenient for 
use and enjoyment, and have 
simply accepted them as a part of 
their way of life. The plain fact is 
that the functions and the services 
of distribution are the driving 
force and the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of America’s living 
standards, as contrasted with the 
rugged simplicity of existence in 
backward countries. 

Who should decide the question 
whether distribution costs too 
much? Should it be decided by 
impractical theorists or by the av- 
erage citizen whose pocketbook is 
involved? He should be the final 
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judge as to the acceptable value of 
distribution, since he is the one 
who even the theorists insist is the 
object of that service. The aver- 
age citizen has long had the in- 
strument at hand to indicate his 
decision as to whether or not dis- 
tribution as we understand it to- 
day is worth the price he has been 
paying for it. That instrument is 
his—or more often her—pocket- 
book. The enterprisers who sup- 
ply distribution services succeed 
or fail in accordance with their 
ability to satisfy the desire of these 
benevolent dictators, the house- 
wife and the wage earner. It is 
only in a regimented economy that 
this free exercise of their own 
choice is interfered with. 

If we go back to our old text- 
books, we find that we were taught 
four principal forms of produc- 
tion. It’s an interesting fact that 
three are basically parts of the dis- 
tribution system. The four were, 
first, utility of form; second, 
utility of place; third, utility of 
time; and, fourth, utility of posses- 
sion. In considering the ultimate 
product (the refrigerator or the 
orange, the automobile or the fuel, 
the range or the cooking fat), it is 
the distributor who takes it from 
its point of production and deliv- 
ers it to the user in some other lo- 
cality, thus performing the utility 
of place; it is the distributor who 
stores the product from the time 
of its production to the time of its 
use, thus performing the utility of 
time; and it is the distributor who 
accomplishes the utility of posses- 
sion (since a refrigerator, for in- 
stance, is not a useful article until 
it is installed in the kitchen of the 
ultimate user). 

I would like to add a fifth utility, 
and that is the utility of desire. 
Distribution, by advertising and 
sales promotion, explains the de- 
sirable qualities of a new food or 
a new service or a new product, 
and creates out of this added 
knowledge in the mind of the pub- 
lie an appreciation of the value of 
that product. The increased use of 
that product not only serves the 
health, convenience, and living 
standards of the nation as of that 
time, but it is perhaps the greatest 
contributing factor in the contin- 
ued reduction of the cost of the 
item to the ultimate user. 

When I was a boy, an orange 
was something I found in my 


stocking Christmas morning, but 
was seldom seen the rest of the 
year. Today an orange is an in- 
creasingly important part of our 
diet. Why? Because people were 
sold on the health-giving qualities 
of the orange and the resulting 
demand called for more oranges to 
be grown, with increased trans- 
portation and storage facilities to 
match. Today oranges sell in met- 
ropolitan markets for a fraction of 
what they brought years ago. 

Fifteen or 20 years ago a stand- 
ard automatic refrigerator sold for 
about $500. The purchaser of 
that refrigerator paid out about 
60 percent for the services of dis- 
tribution, if we include in distribu- 
tion the selling expenses of the 
manufacturer, and, therefore, we 
would define distribution costs at 
$300; but the people engaged in 
distribution did their job so well 
that the manufacturer, through re- 
search and development, permit- 
ted by increased volume of sales, 
was able to improve the product 
and to reduce the cost so that to- 
day a better refrigerator sells for 
$150, and even though the same 
percentage is still directed to dis- 
tribution, we are actually paying 
only $90 for the same services 
rendered by distribution. 

This illustrates one point fre- 
quently dverlooked by critics of 
the distribution system. They 
point out that distribution costs, 
percentage - wise, have not de- 
creased, while production costs 
have been hammered down. But, 
by and large, while we have been 
paying less and less for better and 
better products, distribution costs 
per unit, in dollars, have been 
reduced accordingly. 


Tae economics of mass produc- 
tion, in which the United States 
leads the world industrially, could 
not have been accomplished with- 
out the benefit of mass distribu- 
tion services. It is common knowl- 
edge that the high productivity 
per employee in the nation’s fac- 
tories is due to the investment of 
more than $5,000, on the average, 
in facilities to increase the work- 
er’s output. Production is useless 
except as it finds a market where 
it can be exchanged for money, 
which in turn can be converted 
into continued employment and 
continued production. We allow 
ourselves [Continued on page 55] 
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LONDON 
IS 
LUCKY! 


So concludes this British 
Rotarian as he watches 83 
Rotary Clubs thrive side 
by side in a city founded 
2,000 years ago, now the 
most populous in the world. 


Frederick R. Burley 


Australian-British Manufacturer; Former 
District Governor; Past President 
Rotary Club of London 


= between Australia 
ind Britain—a regrettably infre- 
juent procedure these war days— 
| often have been asked about Ro- 
ry in my adopted city of Lon- 
don. And a question that comes 
p frequently concerns the size of 
Rotary Club there 
“We have 260 members,” I now 


unswer, “but that’s just the Ro- 
tary Club of London, whose terri- 
to ow consists of the center of 
London and certain adjacent bor- 
oughs. In what you call London, 


we have 83 Rotary Clubs with 
some 2,000 members.” 

comes this: 
City of Lon- 
don And, ‘“Isn’t London Lon- 


Then, of course, 
“What do you mean 


he answers aren't easy, for the 
Cit capital “C’’) of London is 

a part of the city (small ‘“‘c’’) 
of London or, more accurately, 
Greater London. The distinction 
eed not be confusing if one 
thinks of the City of London in 
the relation to the city of London 
that lower Manhattan Island holds 
to New York City or “The Loop” 
bears to Chicago. 

The City of London is the oldest 
part of Greater London. It was a 
town of considerable commercial 
importance when the Romans in- 
vaded Britain, 2,000 years ago, 
and Alfred the Great in the 9th 
Century made it the capital of his 
kingdom. Its great landmark, the 
Tower of London, was started by 
William the Conqueror, shortly af- 
ter his defeat of Harold at Hast- 
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ings in 1066, to overawe the na- 
tives. 

The City of London’s proud 
position is still maintained. Not 
only is it the nerve center of 
Britain’s banking system, but 
many of England’s most revered 
buildings are here — the ancient 
Guildhall, for example, which Nazi 
bombs have partly erased. The 
Lord Mayor presides, and his tra- 
ditional privileges are respected. 
Indeed, the King must secure for- 
mal permission to enter the City, 
and his annual visits were affairs 
of pomp and ceremony until the 
war interrupted the old custom. 

Today the City of London is but 
an islet in Greater London, and is 
surrounded by 
having its own government with a 
mayor and aldermen. Originally, 
I suppose 
villages that clustered around the 
capital citv, but long ago inter- 
vening meadows and fields were 
built up and the winding paths 
became streets. Though the bor- 
oughs have a common water sup- 
ply, police and fire protection, and 
other community advantages dic- 
tated by necessity and common- 
sense, their independent govern- 
ments are zealously maintained. 

So it was but natural that when 
Rotary was introduced in 1911, 
the first Club was set up in the 
heart of London, but it had for its 
territory the whole of the metro- 
politan area, with Clubs soon fol- 
lowing in the various boroughs. 
Little difficulty was experienced, 
Rotarily, because each borough is 
a social and economic community 
as well as a political unit. 

Occasionally, however, a prob- 
lem arose in harmonizing this di- 
versity within the unity of Rotary 
fellowship. Mr. X, for example, 
might have his place of business 
in the Borough of Clapham, but, 
because his business extended 
throughout London, would be re- 
garded as more properly a poten- 
tial member for the Rotary Club 
of London. 

This problem was effectively 
solved by a simple proposal which 
we Rotarians of Britain common- 
ly refer to as the “Leverton Plan,” 
taking its name from Stanley Lev- 
erton, a Past President of the 
London Club. It simply calls for 
a gentlemen’s agreement that 
when a prospective member is en- 
gaged in a city-wide business, he 


boroughs, each 


these boroughs were 
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first be considered by the Rotary 
Club of London. If a member of 
a smaller Club wants to join the 
larger Club, not only must he es- 
tablish his technical right for the 
change, but he must face the mor- 
al suasion exerted by his associ- 
ates to remain with them. 

The Leverton Plan is now‘writ- 
ten into the legislation of Rotary 
International, making it available 
for Rotary Clubs in other large 
cities which have not’ gone 
through the organization evolu- 
tion that marks London. For sev- 
eral years it has been possible for 
Rotary Clubs to release portions 
of their territorial limits for the 
establishment of new Clubs,* but 
by Enactment 43-1, adopted at the 
St. Louis Convention last May, 
they now may retain the privilege 
of electing to membership any 
qualified man carrying on a city- 
wide business. 

Moving spirits in the operation 
of this plan in London have been 
Past Presidents Leverton, Edward 
Unwin, and Arthur Chadwick. I 
think I speak for them when I say 
that they have not been urged on 


total population exceeds 8 million. 

If the Rotary Club of London 
were the only one in the city, 
doubtless it would have more than 
the 260 members it has at present, 
but not many. Vocational dupli- 
cation would automatically rule 
many out, but an even more for- 
midable barrier, especially in 
wartime, is the time required for 
transportation. Greater London's 
8-odd million persons live in an 
area comprising 693 square miles! 

Someone once said, “A small 
plot of ground intensively culti- 
vated will yield more and better 
fruit than a larger plot extensively 
cultivated.” I think most Rotari- 
ans in London would agree. Not 
only do the borough Clubs bring 
together in fellowship the leading 
businessmen of comparatively 
compact communities, but they 
make possible Community Serv- 
ice activities based upon firsthand 
knowledge of local needs. The 49 
members of the Rotary Club of 
Clapham, which I call my Rotary 
“spiritual home,” represent their 
vocational classifications — thor- 
oughly 


There is no overlapping 
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THE LORD Mayor's Show (of a peace year) threads through the City of London, ancient 
heart of Greater London. Amid its tradition Britain's first Rotary Club was born in 1911. 


by a desire merely to increase the 
number of Rotarians, but rather 
by a conviction that the benefits 
of Rotary should be extended to 
as many men as is feasible, and 
that the diffusion of the Rotary 
spirit should be of sufficient nu- 
merical strength to influence the 
great number of business and pro- 
fessional men in so large a city. 
So it is that today there are 2,000 
Rotarians in 83 Rotary Clubs scat- 
tered throughout London, whose 
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or splitting of fine-cut distinc- 
tions. As a group, they represent 
the community and speak for it 
intelligently and forcefully. 
Before the war, inter-Club fel- 
lowship was delightful; now it is 
heart-warming. There is a con- 
stant interchange of visits be- 
tween neighboring Clubs, and it is 
a matter of pride and custom for 
Club Presidents and delegations 
to call on Clubs near-by. When 
new Clubs are organized, delega- 


tions from all the Clubs in Lon- 
don’s metropolitan area are on 
hand to start things off properly 

This ferment of fellowship has 
become something dear to Lon- 
don Rotarians, not alone because 
of the social pleasure it affords. 
but because it is continuously de 
veloping men. Often in a small 
community is a man possessing 
superior abilities, which even he 
may not recognize. His Rotary 
Club opens the doors of opportu- 
nity to him, and the friendly con- 
tact and rivalry with other Rotary 
groups soon draw him out, to his 
eternal satisfaction and the bene- 
fit of all. 

An excellent illustration of this 
is the London Players.j Stanley 
Leverton started this troup sev- 
eral years ago, drawing talent 
from several Clubs. They put on 
serious drama, with numerous en- 
gagements about the city spon- 
sored by Rotary Clubs. Not only 
did they make money, but their 
performance called forth praise 
from dramatic critics. The Lon- 
don Players are disbanded for the 
war—indeed, they couldn’t secure 
a theater now if they wanted one 
—but when peace comes, they will 
doubtless be revived. 

And other activities will spring 
up, taking advantage of the pro- 
pinquity of our Clubs within a 
comparatively small area. We 
have, I feel, but started to develop 
the possibilities inherent in that 
fact. Whether it is feasible for 
other large cities to develop clus- 
ters of interoperating Clubs is, of 
course, a local question in each 
case. But in London it was a 
procedure sanctioned by the tra- 
ditions of our city and made pos- 
sible by its physical structure. 
Therein, London is lucky. 





*Thus, these additional Clubs: Birming 
ham, Alabama—Ensley; Cleveland, Ohio— 
East Cleveland; Honolulu, Hawaii—Waiki- 
ki; Houston, Texas—Harrisburg, Houston 
Heights; Los Angeles, California—Holly- 
wood, North Hollywood, Roscoe, San Pe- 
dro, Southwest Los Angeles, Studio City, 
Sunland-Tujunga, Van Nuys, Venice, West 
Hollywood, West Los Angeles, Wilming- 
ton, Wilshire; Montreal, Quebec, Canada— 
Montreal Westward, Westmount; New 
York, New York—Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens 
Borough (Jamaica-Hollis-Queens Village), 
Staten Island; Pasadena, California—East 
Pasadena; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania — 
South Hills; St. Joseph, Missouri—South 
Side of St. Joseph; Salt Lake City, Utah— 
Sugar House; Seattle, Washington—Uni- 
versity District of Seattle. (See paper, 
Additional Rotary Clubs in Large Cities, 
available on request from Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 
Il Also, in THE ROTARIAN, symposium, 
More Than One Club in a Community?, 
May, 1939; and Ten Views on ‘More Than 
One Club in a Community?,’ June, 1939.) 

tSee article by Dewey Fielding entitled 
Act One! Beginners, Please!, September 
1937, ROTARIAN. 
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The Bachelor Friend 
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PROBLEM of a bachelor 
nd his friends who marry can be 
liscussed in comparative safety 
fter the bachelor has reached his 
that time the 
question is largely academic. If a 
lor lives to his late 40’s with- 
ut drying up and blowing away, 
he is lucky to have any friends 

ft. If he has any, they are either 
too tired to get married or they 
have been married so often they 
ire punch drunk 
doddering old 
whose arteries could easily serve 
is slate pencils. 

I suppose I have had average 
successin keeping my friends after 
they entered that state sometimes 
verenthusiastically described as 
vedded bliss. A bachelor can’t 
expect to keep all his friends who 
marry. Some of mine got away 
from me after the bride had a look 
at me. Others I got away from, 
after I had a look at the 
bride 

Maybe I got along bet- 
ter with my pals’ brides 


ate 40’s because by 


vache 
| 


I speak as a 


coot, several of 
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“TRACES of sleep and cold cream were on 
her face. Her hair was trussed up in that 
scaffolding in which women put their hair. * 





than the average bachelor because 
in those days when my friends 
were dropping into matrimony 
like flies, | had a sunny disposi- 
tion, as yet uncurdled by the 
storms and buffetings of a rough- 
neck world. And that certain air 
of helplessness which all bachelors 
have, or appear to have, in some 
measure, | had to a degree that 
aroused the mother hen in the 
girls my chums used to marry, and 
lulled any suspicions or hostility 
they might otherwise have har- 
bored about me. I was almost al- 
ways in a state of sartorial dis- 
order that aroused the same sort 
of compassion in other fellows’ 
brides that the White King 
aroused in Alice, and sent them 
clucking after their needle and 
thread, to sew me neatly together. 


By Frank Sullivan 


The most important lesson a 
bachelor must learn, if he wants 
to keep his marrying friends, is to 
mind his own business. I learned 
this early in life. I daresay most 
bachelors do 

While we were in college a crony 
of mine fell under the spell of a 
comely lass who lived in the col- 
lege town. He began to moveabout 
in that troubled daze common to 
young men in love and persons 
who have been hit on the head by 
a croquet mallet. In the course of 
time he asked me what I| thought 
of the lady. I told him I thought 
that she was a demoralizing force 
in his life at that moment; that in 
view of his standing in math, ani- 
mal husbandry, and other subjects 
he was not justified in taking on 
any such extracurricular activity 
or intramural sport as love; that in 
any case his passion for the dam- 
sel, estimable and very charming 
though she undoubtedly 
was, Came under the head 
of puppy love. 

Speaking as an older, 
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“I THINK many young wives get the idea that bachelor friends have cloven hoofs.” 


mellower fellow, for I was at least 
six months his senior, I warned 
him that this attachment would 
not last. Neither of them Knew 
Their Own Minds. He would real- 
ize this one day when he came up 
against the Real Thing in love. 
Was he going to sacrifice his 
degree for a passing fancy? I told 
him all this For His Own Good. 
He seemed greatly moved and 
went thoughtfully away. The fol- 
lowing day he flunked animal hus- 
bandry. The following week he 
married the damsel. But before 
he married her he told her every- 
thing I had said about her. I had 
no direct evidence of this, but I 
felt pretty sure about it, from the 
look she gave me at the wedding 
It would have turned me pink if 
I had been a piece of litmus paper 
and I sensed that as far as she was 
concerned, a piece of litmus paper 
was just about what I amounted 
to. Of course, I may be wrong. 
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I have seen them only once or 
twice in the 25 years since then, 
but I was wrong about the puppy 
love. They settled down, raised 
a family, and, from what I have 
heard, lived happily ever after. 

From this episode I learned that 
all bachelors should keep their 
traps shut during the courtships 
of their friends. When asked for 
an opinion on the object of a pal’s 
affection, the bachelor should re- 
ply noncommittally, or lie in the 
grand manner. The bachelor may 
think that his friend’s fiancee has 
a face like the figurehead on an 
old Nantucket whaler. That’s all 
right. He isn’t marrying her. For 
that matter, she may not think his 
map is any priceless Rembrandt. 

Avoid interfering in the court- 
ships of your friends. Leave that 
to their families. 

If a bachelor wants to click 
with a comrade’s bride, he should 
pick his own time for the first 


meeting with her. Don’t be jock- 
eyed into a first meeting that wil] 
bring out all your bad points—or 
hers 

An old friend once brought me 
home at 3 o’clock in the morning 
to be introduced to his bride. | 
ought to have known better, but 
we had been to a stag get-together 
of some sort, and my resistance 
was low. 

“Oh, come along,” the bride- 
groom stated, with a bridegroom’s 
optimism. “Anne won’t mind a 
bit. She’s a swell egg. Come on.” 

We pranced into their little nest 
with a hey nonny nonny and a hot 
cha cha, waking Anne from a deep 
slumber. She emerged from the 
bedroom. Traces of sleep and cold 
cream were on her face. Her hair 
was trussed up in that scaffolding 
in which women put their hair of 
nights. She looked at us coldly. 
Even I could sense that of all the 
moments of the 24 hours of the 
day, this might be one of the two 
or three that Anne, swell egg 
though she might be, would not 
have chosen for meeting strang- 
ers. 

After Anne had regarded us 
with hostility for a few moments, 
scorn gave way to pity and she 
scrambled some eggs, which she 
would have been justified in sea- 
soning with a soupcon of arsenic. 
Maybe she toyed with that idea 
for a second. 

The ending of the story ought, 
of course, to be that that was the 
last I saw of Anne or her husband, 
but in the interests of accuracy I 
must report that this ill-timed vis- 
it was the beginning of a beautiful 
friendship. I think I can do so 
without ruining the validity of my 
point, because Anne happens to be 
One Woman in a 
Thousand. 

She regards every 
male, including her 
bridegroom — espe- 
cially her bride- 
groom — as a child 
with a possible trace i 
of cretinism in his 
nake-up. Therefore 
she cannot get seri- 
ously irritated at any 
of them. Not even 
her husband’s bach- 
elor friends. 

She is a remark- 
able woman. She 
does not, for in- 
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stance, believe that every time her 
husband makes a misstep he has 
been led into it by one of his male, 
unmarried friends. Not that he 
doesn’t — rather, didn’t — try to 
make her think so. Anne knows 
better, but in this respect she dif- 
fers from most of her married sis- 
ters. In fact, Anne is a menace to 
the institution of bachelorhood be- 
cause she is a living refutation of 
all the arguments against mar- 
riage. There just wouldn’t be any 
bachelors if there were enough 
Annes to go around 

After all, a wife ought to havea 
certain bias in favor of her hus- 
band—and vice versa—and there- 
fore she ought to be pardoned for 
blaming her husband’s shortcom- 
ings on his bachelor friends when- 
ever possible. If papa comes 
home at 3 in the morning and tells 
her he really started home at 9 
P.M., but was waylaid by good old 
Frank Sullivan, she ought to be- 
lieve papa, although her reason 
may tell her there is at least a 50- 
50 chance that it was papa who 
kept good old Frank out. 

She should believe papa when 
he tells her these whopperinos 
about good old Frank; she should 
accept his story implicitly nine 
times out of ten, but every tenth 
time papa tries to pass the buck 
to the bachelor friend, mamma 
ought to remind him that he is a 
cockeyed liar, just so papa doesn’t 


get the idea that she is a sap, or 
that he is putting anything over 
on her. 

A bachelor ought to be willing 
to be an occasional scapegoat for a 

, married pal. It is the least he can 
do in exchange for the privilege of 
taking up valuable space on an 
overcrowded planet. 

I wish I had a dollar for every 
time I was tucked away in bed on 
occasions when, to hear them tell 
it, I was supposed to be leading 
married chums off the straight 
and narrow. I think many young 
wives get the idea that their hus- 
bands’ bachelor friends have clov- 
en hoofs, and clap a wreath of vine 
leaves on Friend Husband’s brow 
the moment they get him away 
from her. Most wives abandon this 
fallacy, of course, as thev get to 
know their husbands better, but 
some wives go right down Life’s 
Pathway to the end with a touch- 
ing faith in their partner’s free- 
dom from original sin, and persist 
to the last in blaming his bachelor 
friends for any sign to the con- 
trary. 

Possibly this hallucination that 
the bachelor always leads papa 
astray is responsible for the effort 
every married woman makes to 
marry off all her husband’s bach- 
elor friends. Maybe she feels she 
will be safer when those loose 
bachelors—and she uses the word 
“loose” in both senses—are safely 





"WHEN they get to brooding over matrimony too much, they 


red coats... 
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can take their minds off their troubles by putting on their 
. and setting out on a hunt for a bachelor.’ 





roped and tied, and in the hands 
of understanding sisters. No bride 
would ever admit this, how- 
ever. The sales talk is always to 
the effect that the matrimonial 
state is one of such ineffable bliss 
that neither she nor papa can bear 
to see anyone she or he really likes 
deprived of its ecstasy 

Sometimes a bachelor has to 
think fast to outwit his friends 
who are bent on getting him mar- 
ried, and he has to spend a lot of 
time and energy devising counter- 
plots to foil their plots. This is 
all right. It is good for a bachelor 
to be thus placed on his mettle. 
It keeps him in trim. It is also 
good for his married friends 
When they get to brooding over 
the institution of matrimony too 
much, they can take their minds 
off their troubles by putting on 
their red coats, hollering “Yoicks!” 
and setting out on a hunt for a 
bachelor. 

One point more: Married folks 
should disabuse themselves of the 
idea that all the kindness is on 
their side when they allow a bach- 
elor to remain in the circle of their 
friends. We bachelors have our 
uses. We have our function in the 
institution of the family. If we 
went on strike, if we gave up our 
much-vaunted bachelor freedom 
and settled down to double har- 
ness, what on earth would the 
married folks use for godfathers? 
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NO ONE knows better than this patient 
what the ministrations of New Haven's Vo! 
unteer orderlies mean. He is one of them 

but was recently hospitalized himself! 
He is Rotarian W. H. Milroy, and the or 
derly who here serves him his dinner is his 
fellow Rotarian J. H. Adams... . (Below) 
Frederick Grave, banker, moves a patient 
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Part-Time Samaritans 


Businessmen by day, they push mops and trays 
at night—to keep a Connecticut hospital going. 


a YEAR AGO James A. Hamil- 


ton, director of the New Haven, 
Connecticut, Hospital and a mem- 
ber of the local Rotary Club, told 
his executive board that he would 
have to close a section of the hos- 
pital because he lacked the men 
to operate it. Situated in the cen- 
ter of a great munitions-produc- 
tion area, the New Haven man- 
power pool had been drained dry. 
The job of hospital orderly is 
scarcely one of the most desirable 
—and there just weren't any male 
orderlies to be had. 

Mr. Hamilton didn’t have to 
close his hospital. For, in a great 
unselfish community effort, the 
citizens of the town, under the 
leadership of Frederick Grave, 
vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank and a former Rotar- 
ian, came to the rescue and staffed 
the hospital. 

Now if you walk the corridors of 
the New Haven Hospital any night, 
you are likely to see the town’s 
leading banker wielding a mop, a 
well-known lawyer emptying a 
bedpan, a member of the Yale fac- 
ulty shaving a Negro patient. No 
job is too menial, too difficult, for 
these people—and they do them 
all well, and without quibbling. A 
bedpan may be a disgusting sym- 
bol to some, but these men have 
sublimated it to a position of 
honor. 

A few months ago an elderly 
woman became suddenly ill at a 
local church and a hurried call 
went out for an ambulance. A few 
minutes later, as the parishioners 
hovered anxiously around the 
church entrance, the ambulance 
arrived, and a plump, middle-aged 
man stepped briskly from it. When 
he and the ambulance driver had 
put the patient on a stretcher and 
carried her to the ambulance, he 
paused to wave a brisk greeting to 
open-mouthed friends. One man 
turned to another: “Why! That 
was Fred Grave, of the First Na- 
tional Bank. What in the world 





By T. E. Murphy 


is he doing on an ambulance?” 

Riding the ambulance, a task 
performed by the more advanced 
Volunteer orderlies at the New 
Haven Hospital, is only one of 
many jobs these men perform. 
They are not dilettantes. They 
give baths; take temperature, 
pulse, and _ respiration; 
meals; collect specimens for labora- 
tory analyses; prepare patients for 
operations; scrub floors—in fact, 
they do anything a well-trained 
orderly, porter,or janitor would do 

Before being accepted each Vol- 
unteer must sign a pledge which 
reads in part, “I will dignify my 
service with reliability and un- 
derstanding,aware that in the care 
of the sick and in safeguarding 
health no act is menial or inglori- 
ous.” 


serve 


Bias is why you will see, as I 
did, a benignant - looking, white- 
haired gentleman engaged in 
washing from head to foot a name- 
less derelict who must in minutes 
go to the operating room. “He’s no 
rose,” he tells you cheerfully as he 
sponges away. “Six months ago | 
would have said I couldn’t do a 
thing like this. Now I take it in 
my stride without thinking.” Yes, 
I thought, with as little concern as 
Christ bathing the feet of His 
apostles. 

So far, no Volunteer has re- 
belled at performing any assigned 
task, no matter how distasteful to 
him—and these are men to whom 
menial work wasa remote thing a 
few months ago. They include 
men such as Ogden D. Miller, Yale 
University’s director of athletics 
and a former Rotarian; William 
James, of the Connecticut Society 
for Mental Hygiene; Yale’s foot- 
ball coach, Howard Odell; Graham 
Thompson, retired businessman; 
Murray Murdock, former big- 
league hockey player; and others 
equally prominent. In a recent 
poll of Volunteers there were nine 
bankers, 11 educators, five law- 
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vers, 24 manufacturers, three 
clergymen, and 25 public-utilities 
executives. One man, formerly 
employed as a porter and now in 
war work, gives his services gratis 
several times a week. The experi- 
ment is clearly no flash in the pan. 
Now, after operating more than a 
vear, there is a working force of 
147 Volunteers, of whom 14 are 
Rotarians. Some have left to join 
the armed services; others have 
been transferred to other work 
outside the city; but of the original 
group of 200 only four have re- 
signed because the demands of 
the work were too exacting.* 

Every Volunteer wears a blue 
three-quarter-length wrap-around 
coat, paying for it and its launder- 
ing. A small star on the left sleeve 
indicates each three months’ serv- 
ice and at the end of a year a bar 
is placed under the stars. The Vol- 
unteers are given preliminary 
training and their duties are strict- 
ly outlined. They are taught how 
to clean the ward and make beds, 
how to sterilize equipment, put 
linen closets in order. They per- 
form 48 separate jobs ranging 
from making beds to giving sham- 
poos and treatment for pediculosis. 
They work, of course, only in male 
wards. Some of the men do a great 
deal of extra duty. For example, 
one bank executive arrives early 
every Sunday morning to do his 
stint—cleaning and shining every 
elevator in the hospital. 


Warr: so much community 
dignity is thrown into contact with 
housekeeping duties there is 
bound to be comedy. Recently a 
charge nurse, watching a dignified 
judge and a well-known attorney 
trundle a cart filled with mops and 
pails down the corridor, saw them 
pause and engage in heated argu- 
ment. “Madam,” the judge ap- 
pealed to her courteously, holding 
his temper in check, “we have 
been assigned to wash these walls 
and frankly we’re in a quandary. 
Now this—this lawyer—says we 
should use sponges and I main- 
tain a mop would be the better, 
more effective tool. What do you 
say?” 

And a rotund gentleman, stand- 
ing high on a stepladder cleaning 
electric-light fixtures, perspiration 
streaming from his forehead, sud- 


*For a similar project, see Hospital 
Helpers, January, 1944, RoTARIAN. 
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MOVING MATTRESSES from “Orderly Service” to patients’ rooms is a job that calls for 
brawn, and Ogden D. Miller, director of athletics at Yale University, is the man to sup- 
ply it. Nurse Barbara Russell is grateful for the lift, but gives the orders. . . . Work- 
ing only in men’s wards and service rooms, the Volunteer orderlies make beds, bathe and 
feed patients, and, with an energy unsuspected by their wives, they mop floors (below). 


denly observed his wife standing 
there with a gleam in her eyes. 
“And you're the man who can’t do 
things around the house!” 

Actually, one of the incidental 
results of the plan has been that 
these men are helping their wives 
more than ever before. “Our floors 
were never so polished as they are 
now,” one wife reports. “I think 
Jim practices at home so he’ll do 
a good job of waxing at the hos- 
pital.” 

Last Summer the New Haven 
area was stricken with an epi- 
demic of infantile paralysis; 205 
cases were admitted to the hos- 
pital. Because many of the Volun- 
teers have children, they were told 
that they would not be required 
to expose themselves. The Volun- 
teers knew what the situation 
was—that regular staff members 
were ready to drop with exhaus- 
tion from overwork. Not one Vol- 
unteer stayed away during the 
epidemic; and some, such as mid- 
dle-aged Graham Thompson, who 
had no small children, worked in 
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the quarantined wards. Says one 
doctor, “Their help was more than 
just the wet packs they made up 
for us. It was stimulating to us to 
have citizens from the community 
working side by side with us.” 

Prom a bookkeeping point of 
view the work of these Volunteers 
gives the hospital the equivalent 
of nearly a dozen full-time or- 
derlies. Actually, because they are 
all intelligent, enterprising indi- 
viduals, used to thinking problems 
out, their contribution cannot be 
measured in dollars and 
Some have made valuable sugges- 
tions for more efficient operation. 
Rotarian Albert Worthen, 
works for a traprock company, 
seeing how difficult it was to raise 
an oxygen tank to the platform on 
which it rests during use, devised 
a gadget for moving it up quickly 
and easily. 

Not long ago a Mexican track 
laborer recovering from  pneu- 
monia filled the air with Hispanic 
lamentations every time the nurse 
came into the room. She spoke 
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THIRSTY patients make extra steps for nurses . . 


nurse. It settled the difficulty. 

Besides many specific gains for 
the hospital, there are imponder- 
ables that will help the hospital in 
the future. To some 150 of the 
leading citizens of New Haven and 
their families the hospital has be- 
come in a very real sense “our hos- 
pital.” 

One man, who had previously 
complained about the size of his 
hospital bill, said, “I didn’t real- 
ize that a hospital wasn’t like a 
hotel. When I see the tests, the 
services that the patient gets, I 
realize that the bills aren’t exorbi- 
tant at all.” Another, after a few 
months’ duty: “Once I was in the 
hospital and griped because my 
breakfast came an hour after I 
was bathed. I didn’t realize that 
there were a lot of other people 
to be bathed too, before breakfast 
could be served to anybody. Now 
I know what the nurses are up 
against.” 

Hospital work has been good for 
these “tired businessmen.” One 
staff physician describes it as “di- 





. so Wm. A. James, of the Connecticut 


Society for Mental Hygiene, leans with a will into his job of running the water wagon. 


nothing but English; he spoke 
nothing but Mexican—an impasse. 
So they sent for a Volunteer work- 
er —a linguist from Yale — who 
listened to the man’s story. “He 
objects to ice water,’ he told the 
nurse. “Thinks it’s bad for him. 
Serve him tepid water and he'll 
be quiet.” Then he sat down and 
wrote out a short, concise Spanish- 
English dictionary for intercom- 
munication between patient and 
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versional therapy.” “These men 
who have been using their minds 
all day get as much good out of it 
as they give,” he explained. “To 
work with their hands at night, 
doing something they can see is 
useful, is a great recreation for 
them.” 

The patients realize they are 
getting better care, although there 
are some misunderstandings. Re- 
cently, after a public-utilities ex- 


ecutive had finished a bed change 
for an elderly man, the latter 
asked, ‘““How much do you get fo) 
this job, son?” 

The middle-aged executive al- 
lowed that he wasn’t paid a cent 
“Well, never mind,” the ancient 
one commiserated, ‘““When you get 
good at it, maybe they'll pay you.” 

One Volunteer whose four sons 
have grown to manhood is in par- 
ticular demand because of his per- 
suasive ability with small boys. 
When a recalcitrant youngster re- 
fuses food or medicine, this Volun- 
teer is sent for, the problem out- 
lined. He merely sits by the 
youngster’s bed and talks about 
his own son, now in the Army Air 
Forces. A few minutes of this and 
the conversation veers round to 
the subject—‘You know, one time 
Bill was in the hospital just like 
you....” From here on, after self- 
identification, even castor oil is 
easy. 

Sometimes the good work start- 
ed in the hospital is continued on 
the outside. An industrialist whose 
large factory is making war goods 
took care of an elderly Italian. He 
reassured him before his operation 
an amputation of the left arm— 
and followed the case through the 
period of convalescence. One night 
he found the patient crying softly 
to himself. 

“Here, here, Tony,” he remon- 
strated, ““What’s the matter?” 

The man pointed to his stump 
“T’m no good now. Who wants to 
hire a man with one arm? Me and 
the old woman will starve now.” 

The manufacturer handed his 
card to the patient. “Here’s a job 
When you get ready, come around 
and see me. I'll put you to work.” 
Recovery was rapid thereafter. 

Sometimes the patients try to 
return the kindnesses. Recently 
a businessman whose income runs 
into five figures prepared an an- 
cient Negro for discharge. Previ- 
ously he had bathed him, wheeled 
him to the X-ray room, prepared 
him for operation. Now as the 
Negro stood on shaky legs at the 
hospital’s exit, he pressed a 
wrinkled dollar bill into the hand 
of the businessman. “You’ve been 
awful good to me, sir, and I want 
you to know I appreciate it.” 

The money wasn’t taken, but, as 
the businessman explains, “That 
was the nicest dollar I have ever 
earned.” 
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THEY WERE on their way over when this photo was taken, but when these Canadians return, they'll enjoy a welcome as wise as it is wild. 


When Johnny Canuck Comes Home 


He'll find Canada ready with a plan to help him 
get a job, resume schooling, or even buy a farm. 


By Charles E. Cockerill 


‘W 
HAT WILL become of 


me after the war?” Every man 
in uniform asks himself that. He 
wants to come home to a job. He 
hopes for a good one, or a steady 
one, or any one. The problem is 
how to supply that job—and, more 
than that, how to make sure he 
will fit it once he gets it. 

Canada has an answer to that 
twofold problem. Recalling the 
chaos that came of hasty action at 
the close of World War I, the 
Dominion began making plans, al- 
most on the day she entered World 
War II, for the reassimilation of 
her present fighting men. Those 
plans are now in effect ... and 
this is an article about them. 

First, however, let me correct a 
misconception I. may have just 
caused. Canada did not do too 
badly the last time. Her treat- 
ment of veterans of World War I 
seemed generous enough. Take 
my case, for example. 

I had had three years of service, 
two of them overseas. Discharged 
in the Spring of 1919, I drew 
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$99.99 in back pay, a $35 clothing 
allowance, and railway fare to the 
place of my enlistment. Further, 
I was given a bonus of $420, which 
was paid in six monthly install- 
ments of $70. 

Feeling, as many of the younger 
veterans did and possibly will 
again, that the nation owed me a 
living in recognition of my heroic 
stand in her defense, I spent the 
greater part of the six months 
soaking up glory at the corner of 
Queen and Yonge Streets with the 
rest of the boys. Finally, when the 
glory began to pall and the checks 
no longer came, I looked for a job. 
It wasn’t easy to find. I had left 
high school to enlist and had no 
skill in any particular trade. I 
did get a job eventually, at $14 a 
week. It was disappointing; I’d 
made more just loafing. 

Soon afterward, to my relief, it 
was announced that disabled and 
minor veterans were to be given 
vocational training with mainte- 
nance allowances dependent upon 
length of service. Since I had 


been a minor at the time of my 
enlistment, I chucked my job, 
scanned the list of vocational 
courses offered, and selected what 
seemed the cushiest of all—com- 
mercial art. I checked in each 
morning and out each evening, 
but I didn’t learn commercial art; 
I spent most of the time back 
visiting the boys at Queen and 
Yonge! Of course, I’m ashamed 
of it now, but at the time it seemed 
proper enough—an 18-month va- 
cation at Government expense! 

Johnny Canuck, Jr., Canadian 
veteran of World War II, finds a 
very different setup, no less gen- 
erous and far more practical. Upon 
discharge he still receives his back 
pay, a clothing allowance, and rail- 
way fare to the place of his enlist- 
ment or any other of his choice, 
provided the fare is no greater. 
But instead of getting a bonus and 
being thrust out on his own, he 
now receives one month's pay, 
enough to enable him to spend a 
few weeks with his family. 

After this short vacation he is 
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requested to report to his district 
Veterans Welfare Officer. John- 
ny’s educational and occupational 
histories are examined. He is 
given aptitude tests; his desires, 
capabilities, and needs are dis- 
cussed; and his own _ personal 
civil-reéstablishment program 1s 
worked out. 

Until a satisfactory job is found 
he is given an out-of-work benefit 
It isn’t large: $44.20 a month if 
single, $62.40 plus dependents’ al- 
lowances if -married. Also, afte! 
he has been employed for 15 
weeks in an insurable employ- 
ment, the Government assumes 
his and his employer’s contribu- 
tions to unemployment insurance 
for the entire period of his mili- 
tary service, so that he is not pe- 
nalized, in this respect, for his 
service. 

If he was employed prior to his 
enlistment, at anything from de- 
livering milk to building bridges, 
his former employer is obliged to 
reinstate him. If his aptitude tests 
show that he has some potentially 
more valuable skill than the one 
by which he used to earn his hot 
cakes, he’ll be given free training, 
with maintenance allowances. If 
he simply requires a_ brush-up 
course at his old line, that, too, 
is available. J 

I was lucky to have received 
any vocational training at all. 
Most of the veterans of my day 
got none; only the minors and the 
disabled—8 percent of the total. 
Now all will be offered training 
in the fields their tests show them 
to be fitted for. Johnny won't 
get a chance to go in for commer- 
cial art just because it seems a 
cinch. But he will find where his 
talents lie, and it will be his own 
fault if he fails to develop them. 

When I left school to enlist, ! 
intended to resume my studies 
when | returned and to go on into 
law or medicine. Instead of that 
art course I might have taken a 
year’s work free at the university, 
but during that year I'd have had 
to make up my two years’ high- 
school credits and maintain col- 
lege standards as well! Some did 
it successfully, many others found 
the task impossible. I didn’t even 
try it. 

Johnny, Jr., will get a better 
break than that. All the time he 
has been in the service he has had 
access to free classroom or corre- 
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spondence courses through the 
Canadian Legion Educational 
Services. The credits he may have 
gained are applicable to college 
entrance. He has 15 months, from 
the date of his discharge, to make 
up any other necessary credits 
He then may receive his tuition 
and maintenance. He must, how- 
ever, have a definite goal; the 
mere desire for a degree is not 
enough. But if he shows ambi- 
tion, ability, and initiative, the sky 
is the limit, even to the extent of 
postgraduate courses. 

For its veterans of World War | 
Canada provided a vast land-set- 
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IF JOHNNY CANUCK wants a farm—and 
if he knows farming—Canada will help him 
buy one on a 25-year easy-payment plan. 


tlement scheme. It had many good 
points, and many bad ones. The 
good remain; the bad have been 
corrected. Chief among the latter 
were inadequate provisions for the 
repayment of loans, and lack of in- 
sistence upon agricultural skill 
and experience in applicants. 

The land grant offered under 
the revised Veterans’ Land Act is 
a very different thing. Now large 
grants are given only to veterans 
who have had actual farming ex- 
perience. Small grants (a rural 
home and just a few acres) are 
given to men who have a trade 
such as commercial fishing and 
have reasonable assurance of em- 
ployment in the vicinity of their 
holdings. With them, farming will 
be but a side line. 

The largest loan possible is 
$6,000: $4,800 for land and im- 
provements, $1,200 for stock and 
equipment. The veteran himself 
must have a stake in the venture 
to the extent of 10 percent of the 
sum granted for land and im- 
provements. Two-thirds of that 


must be repaid within 25 years. 

Suppose, for instance, that 
Johnny is a cabinetmaker who is 
pretty sure of his job in a near-by 
furniture shop. He’d also like to 
own a home and a few acres where 
he can raise chickens, keep a cow, 
and grow his own fruit and vege- 
tables. He has a place in mind, 
which a Government inspector 
looks over and approves. He needs 


$4,800: $3,600 for the land and 
buildings, $1,200 for stock and 
equipment. 


A contract is drawn up. Johnny 
has to put up $360 in cash. He 
promises to repay $2,400 to the 
Government over a period of 25 
years. He also agrees to assume 
responsibility for the payment of 
taxes, insurance, and upkeep, and 
to pay interest at 3% percent 
amortized. His payments to the 
Government amount to $145.62 a 
year: approximately $12 a month. 
At the end of 25 years, assuming 
that Johnny has kept his agree- 
ment, the remainder of the debt is 
cancelled. In his case, the can- 
celled portion of the loan will 
amount to $2,040, or 43 percent of 
the original grant. Best of all, the 
place is his. 

These are the main features of 
Canada’s plans for Johnny’s civil 
reéstablishment. Others include 
pensions and free hospitalization, 
maintenance benefits to full-time 
farmers while awaiting returns, 
and preference in civil-service po- 
sitions. 

They do not include a muster- 
ing-out bonus, soon to be spent 
and forgotten, but they do allow a 
brief vacation before settling 
down. They cannot guarantee 
him a job, but they do provide 
that if he has any ambition and 
ability, he may develop the skill 
that will assure him a job when 
jobs are available. They do com- 
pel the return of his old job if he 
wants it and is still capable of 
performing its duties, and they do 
guarantee no loss of unemploy- 
ment-insurance benefits through 
his absence. They do promise the 
serious student, and there are 
many, a chance to resume his 
studies. They do not offer free 
land for the asking, but they will 
assure Johnny a home if he wants 
one and is willing to work for it. 
They are good plans, laid with an 
eye to the future, and they are in 
operation now. 
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@ Resin-Treated Cement. Freezing and 
1awing and the application of salts for 
ice removal put a great strain on con- 
rete used for airplane landing fields and 
roads, causing cracking and especially 
surface scale. It has been found that the 
1ddition of as little as one tablespoonful 
f vinsol, a pinewood resin, to a sack of 
ement entirely prevents this condition 
Roads of cement so treated were laid 
side by side with untreated concrete, 
ind the results over a five-year period 

ve been so satisfactory that the Ohio 
tate Highway Department now speci- 
fies that vinsol must be used in all con- 
rete road mixtures laid in Ohio. 


~ 


@ Transparent Plastic Glasses. For 
ome time we have had drinking mugs 
and “glasses” made of “Beetleware” and 
ther plastics of the bakelite type, but 
none which was transparent. Highly 
transparent plastics have been mostly 
of a thermoplastic type, which softens 
if left too long in boiling water. Now 
comes the new heat-resistant lucite, 
a product which is nearly unbreakable, 
more transparent than glass, and with a 
higher index of refraction. It is suitable 
not only for drinking glasses, but espe- 
cially for lenses, dial faces, and all types 
of coverings where fracture resistance, 
high transparency, and refractive power 
are desired. Unfortunately, lucite lenses 
scratch more easily than glass. 


@ X-Ray Fuse Checker. If too small a 
powder charge is placed in the fuse of a 
hand grenade, the grenade is liable to 
explode as soon as a soldier releases his 
grip on the handle. To correct this, fuses 
are now set upright on a movable belt, 
which passes through a checking ma- 
chine. A perpendicular beam of a 100,- 
000-volt X ray penetrates the fuse and 
casts its glow on a fluorescent screen, 
above which is an electric eye. So long 
as the fluorescent glow remains con- 
stant, the fuses pass through. However, 
should a fuse with a light powder charge 
pass over the X-ray beam, the electric 
eye detects the change in the fluorescent 
glow, automatically rings a bell, flashes 
a red light, places a dab of red paint on 
the top of the fuse, and records the 
“dud.” 


@ Health Boosters. It appears from re- 
ports in the Journal of Nutrition that 
the addition of citrates to the diet pro- 
duces a striking improvement in cal- 
cium and potassium retention and con- 
sequently in bone calcification. In- 
creases in bone ash values for various 
supplements have averaged as follows: 
lactic acid, 2 percent; citric acid, 4 per- 
cent; sodium citrate, 9 percent; potas- 
sium citrate, 13 percent; and acid potas- 
sium citrate, 14 to 16 percent. Since 
there appears to be a definite relation 
between citrate consumption, body al- 
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kalinity, and pancreatic-gland activity, 
and “as the pancreatic enzymes go, so 
goes the body’s health and vitality,” it 
would appear that furnishing of citrate 
drinks for fighting forces is a proper 
step and civilians might well afford to 
follow it. 


@ Seeing in the Dark. Dr. Walter Miles, 
of New Haven, Connecticut, points out 
that by wearing tight fitting goggles 
with deep red plastic lenses, one’s eyes 
can be made marvellously sensitive to 
light so that one can see very well in the 
dark. He finds that color vision comes 
from rods in the center of the retina and 
that the rods which are absent in the 
center and plentiful elsewhere in the 
retina give us night vision. By wearing 
these sensitizing goggles for 30 minutes 
or so before going into the darkness, one 
can see well in the dark at once without 
any adjusting time being required. 
These goggles are finding their present 
greatest usefulness in the armed forces. 


@ Whirling Dervish. Dr. Robert M. 
Baker has perfected a motor which re- 
volves 1,000 times a second. He calls it 
“the whirling dervish.” It is used for 
finishing aircraft-engine parts in which 
the grinding wheel must cut smoothly 
to meet the millionth-of-an-inch toler- 
ances required, something that cannot 
be accomplished at low speeds. Many 
of these grinding wheels, though less 
than one-eighth of an inch in diameter, 
attain speeds at their grinding edges of 
more than a mile a minute. Dr. Baker 
is now designing another motor which 
will turn 120,000 times a minute, twice 
as fast as the one already built. These 
high-speed motors are powered by alter- 
nating current of 2,000 cycles. The ordi- 
nary current is 60 cycles. Since alter- 


American Optical Co, 





EYE EXAMINERS. With these perimeters the 
side or indirect vision of airmen can be 
checked, one of seven basic tests which the 
United States Army gives potential pilots. 


nating currents of any frequency are 
now made possible by electron tubes, 
there seems to be theoretically no limit 
to the speeds at which a motor may be 
driven. One of the predicted uses in 
peacetime is in driving dental drills. 
It is said that the high-speed drills will 
do away with the horrible sensation now 
experienced when we get our cavities 
ground out. Let’s hope so! 


@ Silica Gel. Silica gel is made by treat- 
ing water glass with acid. It has some 
amazing properties—one quart of the 
coarse, white granulated substance is 
capable of absorbing one pint of mois- 
ture from the air without changing its 
appearance in any way. The reason: its 
porosity. It has been estimated that one 
cubic inch of silica gel contains 50,000 
square feet of porous surface—about an 
acre. This material is used today in 
cloth bags which are tied to military mo- 
tors and metal equipment to prevent 
rust in shipment. It is also used in ad- 
sorbing bromine vapors that are used 
later in sterilizing water. We shall 
likely be using such brominated silica 
gel on camping trips to sterilize the 
water we drink 


@ Concrete Hemispheres. The most 
rapid warehouse construction developed 
to date utilizes a canvas hemisphere 
treated with a mixture of waxes which 
keeps concrete from adhering. The 
hemisphere is then fastened down tight- 
ly around the edges and blown up with 
compressed air. Over this canvas hemi- 
sphere is then sprayed concrete, which 
may or may not be reinforced with 
metal. When the concrete is of suffi- 
cient thickness and has had time to 
set thoroughly, the canvas hemisphere 
is removed and used again for the next 
structure. 


@ Zinlac. Because shellac is a war 
casualty and almost impossible to ob- 
tain, a synthetic shellac made from Zein, 
a corn by-product, has now been intro- 
duced, called “Zinlac.” Essentially a 
duplicate of the natural product, it sur- 
passes shellac in some properties, such 
as adhesion to metal and wood and re- 
sistance to water. While Zinlac is al- 
located entirely now for essential war- 
time application, its superior properties 
and low cost will combine to run true 
shellac, imported from India, a close 
race, and provide good news for corn 
farmers. 


@ Titanium. In spite of the fact that 
titanium is the ninth most common ele- 
ment, its use in alloys is a recent devel- 
opment. Titanium dioxide is the whitest 
compound known to man, and titanium 
sand, from which it is made, is said to 
be the blackest compound known. In 
alloys, titanium ranks with beryllium in 
the production of some of the most sur- 
prising of alloys. It is one of the ele- 
ments about which we will be hearing 
very much more in the days ahead. 


* * . 

This department is conducted by 
Hilton Ira Jones. Address inquiries to 
Peeps Department, THE ROTARIAN Maga- 
zine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 
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The Substance of a Vision 


Suggestions from a conference in London on methods 
to promote international understanding among youth. 


By Sydney W. Pascall 


Past President, Rotary International 


YOUNG husband said to his wife 
as they watched their year-old son, “Il 
do hope when he grows up he will be a 
doctor, for then in the next war he will 
save life and not take it.” That was in 
1917. 

The boy grew up and became a doc- 
tor. About a year ago there was a little 
family party. It was the last night be- 
fore he sailed for “a destination wun- 


known.” Looking at his baby he said, 
“IT would not want to be an interfering 
sort of father—but I cannot help hoping 
that he will become a doctor, for when 
the neat war comes he can save life 
instead of taking it.” 

The grandmother said nothing, but 
relived a 
thought, “man is not so stupid as to be 
unable to find a way out of war. Surely 
this must not be repeated by yet a third 


nightmare. “Surely,” she 


generation!” 

It was in a desperate endeavor to find 
a way that the International Service 
Committee of District 13 of Rotary In- 
ternational arranged for an _ unofficial 
conference of representatives of United 
Nations Governments in London and of 
various internationally minded organ- 
izations. Discussion was confined to find- 
ing methods of bringing understanding 
of each other to all the peoples of the 
world. 

Two resolutions were passed, but it 
was immediately agreed that resolutions 
were not enough. Two subcommittees 
were set up to prepare a report, using 


the resolutions as terms of reference as 
follows: 

AN AUXILIARY LANGUAGE: That, to facil- 
itate interchange of youth of all nations, 
and to eliminate the linguistic barriers, 
an agreed auxiliary language should be 
included in the curriculum of all post- 
primary schools. 


Harris & EPwine 





THE AUTHOR—British candy manufacturer 
and Past President of Rotary International, 
who acted as chairman of conference he here 


reports. .. . (Right) Dr. Sommerfeldt, chair- 
man of subcommittee on auxiliary language. 
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INTERCHANGE OF YOUTH: That the sub- 
committee should consider how far it 
is possible at the present time to lay 
down principles and methods for future 
interchange of youth and teachers; and 
how far it is possible to find the ways 
in which the youth of Allied nations 
might be brought together in this coun- 
try at the present time. 

For a year the two subcommittees un- 
grudgingly gave of their time to study 
the masses of material necessary before 
a comprehensive picture could be made. 
The work of the auxiliary-language sub- 
committee was done largely by corre- 
spondence and exchange of memoran- 
dums and was under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Alf. Sommerfeldt, 
Education of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment in London and a language special- 


Director of 


ist. It recommended: 

1. That English shall become the auxiliary 
language to be taught in primary schools, 
except in English-speaking countries, where 
French shall be taught in primary schools.* 

2. That in view of the fact that English 
and French are the main auxiliary lan- 
guages, they shall be taught in postprimary 
schools. 

3. That the teaching of English or French 
as an auxiliary language shall in no way 
preclude the teaching of other languages 
along cultural or practical lines. 


This subcommittee considered care- 
fully a synthetic language, but finally 
agreed it would be impracticable for it 
would mean adding a new 
educational curriculum, 
would be an intolerable burden for the 


subject to 
every which 
smaller countries. They cannot for tech- 
nical, cultural, and practical reasons re- 
place English, French, or the language 
of neighboring States by a synthetic 
language.* 

Early meetings of the interchange of 
youth subcommittee showed that an 
immense amount of research would be 
necessary. 
too busy to undertake any further re- 
sponsibility, so eventually the chairman 


The expert members were 


of the main committee carried on the 
work. 

Rotarian Raymond King, a member of 
the subcommittee, had devoted much 
time for several years to organizing 
interchanges of school children between 
London and Continental Europe. He 
sifted and collated the vast amount of 
information he had gradually acquired, 
and the results of his laborious under- 
taking—a labor of love on his part— 
eventuated in Appendix A of The Re- 
port, divided into three parts: types 
of schemes; agencies and organizers 
of schemes; and aims. This last made 
the interesting point that when persons 
of different nationalities meet, a joint 


mutual interest forms a bond stronger 
than difficulties of language or custom 
Included in Appendix A was also a short 
note on information gleaned from the 
United Nations Governments in Britain. 

In framing final 
the subcommittee was indebted to Ken. 
neth M. Lindsay, M.P., one-time presi- 
dent of the British Board of Education, 
for much inspiration and advice. 
Through Mr. Lindsay, contact was made 
with C. H. Dobinson, headmaster of a 
King Edward School of Birmingham, 
whom the committee codpted and who 


recommendations, 


became one of its most valuable mem- 
bers. 

It was due to his suggestion that the 
practical proposals for the interchange 
of teachers found in Appendix B were 
incorporated. In this an attempt was 
made to find a solution for the present 
impracticability of teachers’ travel. For 
a universal scheme of teachers’ travel 
the following points were given special 
prominence: 

1. Pensions and special benefits wot 
continue to be paid by the country of origi 
_ 2. Salary standards should be maintaine 
In spite of any fluctuations in exchange: 
through the World Educational Exchange 

3. Marriage should be no bar to such ex 
change, as a home would be put at the dis 
posal of travelling teachers and their fan 
lies. This also should be dealt with by th« 
World Educational Exchange. 

4. The examination standards would hav: 


to be modified to fit in with the far broade: 
basis of education. 


5. The question of language would solve 
itself, as teachers could change with coun 
tries speaking one of the languages the 

know, and the ambition to travel would in 
crease numbers of multilingual teachers. 

Tue reference to World Educational! 
Exchange is fully developed in Appen 
dix C. As the discussions developed, it 
was found that the members of the 
subcommittee constantly agreed on the 
necessity for influential body 
which could act in a universal capacity 
for all nations somewhat on the lines 
of the International Labor Office in 
Geneva, Switzerland, now situated in 
Canada. Throughout the deliberations 
on auxiliary language, Mr. Clifton Rob 
bins, London director of the I.L.O., had 
given advice. Therefore he was again 
approached for help in drafting some 
scheme which would prove workable 


some 


* The teaching of a foreign language in 
primary schools has already been inaug- 
urated in certain countries. 

+ Rotary International has since 1938 had 
a Committee to Confer with the Interna- 
tional Language Association (no appoint- 
ments were made for 1943-44 because of 
war exigencies). For a discussion of the 
feasibility of Rotary International sponsor- 
ing Basic English, Esperanto, etc., see the 
debate Basic English?, by Perry Reynolds 
and I. A. Richards, in the December, 1943, 
RoTaRIAN.—Ebs. 
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f the interchange of teachers and 


sung people. It was considered that 


such an exchange could become part of 
ich larger international cultural 
and the following suggestions 
were made for the details of organiza- 


Objects. That this body should arrange, 
organize, and advise on all matters con- 
nected with the interchange of youth and 

ichers Hitherto numerous’ individual 
roblems have barred the way to the fullest 
possible use of such schemes as were already 
ivailable, prior to September, 1939, and it 

proposed that the functions of the Inter- 

itional Educational Foundation are to in- 
clude acting as a clearinghouse and infor- 

ition bureau for all financial, domestic, 
sovial, and personal arrangements connected 
with individual and group exchange of all 
classes of young people and teachers. 

Constitution. This to be in three parts, 
consisting of: 

The Council—to consist of four represen- 
tatives from each country, preferably two 


from the official Government educational 
body, one teacher, and one student. This 
Council to meet annually 


The Committee—elected by the Council, 
to act as an executive body, which should 
have proportionate representation of Gov- 
ernment education authorities, teachers, and 
students. 

The Secretariat—which should be situated 
in a central office, and should also have rep- 
resentatives or correspondents in many 
countries. 

Organization of Offices. There should be 
a central world office, and regional offices, 
opened as the need for such offices arose, as 
well as representatives of correspondents in 
countries which are codperating in the 
scheme. A travelling staff should be ap- 
pointed, in addition, to assist the work. The 
organization should be flexible, to enable 
further development as required. 

Proposals for Finance. Financial backing 
should be obtained partly from Govern- 
ments, partly from the various organizations 
which would be concerned in the _ inter- 
change of youth and teachers, or one of the 
large international or educational trusts. 

Details of Program The World Educa- 
tional Exchange should concern itself with 
such problems as the continuity of teachers’ 
pensionable services, the maintaining of 
an equitable salary standard for travelling 
teachers, financial assistance, where neces- 
sary, to insure that the most suitable peo- 
ple for international interchange should 
not be debarred through lack of means. In 
some cases, domestic ties have also been 
a bar Therefore, the World Educational 
Exchange should help in solving the prob- 
lems which arise in this connection, and 
also those problems caused by differing 
standards of living and money values. In 
the case of youth the problems differ 
slightly, but the fundamental difficulties of 
international adjustment are the ones with 
which the World Educational Exchange 
should concern itself 

Immediate Action Prior to September, 
1939, so much advance had been made in all 
forms of interchange of youth and teachers 
that the committee is of the unanimous 
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HAPPIER DAYS. Students and 
teachers from the European Con- 
tinent visiting London in prewar 
days. Note the Big Ben tower on 
the Houses of Parliament build- 
ing in the background... . (Right) 
Another prewar picture—Danish 
schoolboys at the Acton County 
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School. They were guests of the a 


Acton Rotary Club. Many British 
Rotarians were active in stu- 
dent exchange before the war. 


opinion that the time is now ripe for the 
formation of a constituent committee, which 
would frame the charter laying down the 
guiding principles of the World Educational 
Exchange 

The second section of Appendix B 
was devoted to starting a _ teachers’ 
training college for those young people 
at present in Britain. The teaching pro- 
fession in every occupied country has 
been so severely ravaged that the urgent 
necessity for training teachers imme- 
diately has become apparent. While pre- 
paring for their education, they could 
absorb the fundamental principles of 
international codéperation which is an 
essential for the change over from the 
narrow vision of the past to the broad 
vision of the future. Of all the material 
problems of the peace, by far the out- 
standing essential is the provision of 
moral leadership. The training of these 
people to be let loose on the Continent 
might be a very valuable contribution 
to the peace. 


| formation of such a college, to 
quote from The Report, should be on 
the following lines: 


That it should be resident in some large 
country house, placed temporarily or per- 
manently at the disposal of this body. Resi- 
dent life for such an international body is 
essential; not only living together, but work- 
ing together. 

The guidance, and occasional assistance, 
of established Education Departments in 
forming a course. 

Recognition by the Board of Education 
of this one-year course as some qualification 
for teaching 

Recognition of students for grant in the 
same way as postgraduate students at an 
existing training college. 

Some other measure of financial assistance 
such as might be necessary, some of which 
might be obtained by subscriptions. 
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This plan has been thought out as 


forming the basis for a series of inter- 
national colleges which should be sit- 
uated all over the world. Perhaps the 
Trustees of the Rotary Foundation will 
give consideration to the starting of 
them in, say, Britain and the United 
States of America now while there are 
so many Continental refugees in those 
countries 

Perusal of the memoranda compiled 
by the various committeemen gives a 
vision of great promise. Almost as if it 
had life, The Report gradually emerged 
as of its own volition. 

The sympathetic telepathy of the sec 
retary, Elizabeth Mortimer, clothed the 
vision in words 

The last years prior to the war were 
notable for the tremendous advance in 
youth travel, but the scope, unfortu 
nately, was too limited. It was the strong 
view of the Committee that in making 
plans, there should be no limits of age, 
class, or numbers. The extension of 
youth-travel schemes should be to the 
widest possible field and business and 
industrial trainees and apprentices 
should be encouraged to travel, either 
for vocation, employment, or other 
study purposes. Adequate facilities for 
the reception of youth groups should 
be provided in suitable centers. In such 
centers the native youth could main- 
tain contact with foreign youth with 
that measure of continuity needful for 
the international friendships to take 
root. The whole [Continued on page 56] 
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some of his 


(below) 
receiving a State award for out- 


YOUNG beeman and 
friends 
standing farm projects. (Below, right 
They stage their own war-bond rallies, too 


Back in Australia’s interior, Rotarians are teaching 
youth sound agriculture, and good citizenship as well. 


|| ONLY her coastal sections 


thickly populated, Australia’s vast hin- 


go regularly into the far mallee (Aus- 


tralian bush) to give specialized aid to 


terland comprises one of the world’s isolated units of the organization. These 


last great agricultural frontiers, and for Rotary tours are credited with creating 


its development she has long since laid greater efficiency in farm-club work in 


careful plans. State farm aid is an ac- many sections of the State. 


cepted policy. Toc-H Clubs for youth Already the value of the Rotary-en- 
are on a par with America’s highly de- couraged program to Victoria in high- 
1-H organizations. Now comes class stock and produce totals many 


veloped 
thousands of pounds. Nor are all the 


values realized of a monetary character. 


word of another far-reaching program 


for producing future Australian farmers 

the Young Farmers’ Clubs of the State Contacts with prominent civic leaders 
of Victoria. which the tours have made possible for 
rural youth are proving valuable in a 
social The provide a 
stimulus for the free exchange of ideas 
desire for in- 


\ustralian Rotarians take an active 


fostering such forward-looking way. meetings 


The Rotary Club of 
Young 


part in 
Bendigo, 


provects 


and develop initiative, 


dependence, and social responsibility. 


for example, has a Farmers’ 


Clubs Committee, the members of which 
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Corning Cans—for Victory 
ee fa 


n Corning, California. Press some seeds 
int rich lava loa as folks in this town of 1,300 are doing ’ 
now 1d by July your back yard throws off plump garden 
truck faster than the hungriest horde of vegetarians could eat 

But growing things, Corning-ites know, is only half the bat | 
tle; saving them for later use is the other half. They are win | 
is phase, too. Thanks largely to some Rotarians, Corn 





ing | a community cannery.* 
[he beans were filling out last Summer when the Glick 
s, J. M. and C. E., who pack olives for a living, told fel 


Rotarians: “Our heavy run is over; our plant is almost shut 
What if we were to open it, 
Whatever the Club answered 
to get going: a local Victory Garden and 
{i Committee would 


for the 
to Victory 
st in the rusl 


Summer free of 


gardeners?” 


be the sponsor; the high-school agricul 


re department would help; so would the County Agriculture 








Ext on Service. An inspector from the State Department of 
Heal would supervise actual canning. The cannery would be 
en to all citizens every Friday. Soon it was under full steam 
otos were taken on a typically busy day 

part of it is that the Brothers Glick have repeated their 

and this year Corning canners are going “all out”! CARROTS with a future! They won't wither away in the cellar 

This Corning housewife will pack them in glass at the community 

*s 0, Co ng Center, in THE Rorarian, October, 1943 cannery, paying a 10-cents-per-jar fee (for the jar and labor) 





Photos: Frances Robson 








A CORNING couple arrives at the cannery A THOROUGH washing is the first step 
with a bushel of garden-fresh snap beans. in readying the vegetables for the jars. 


EACH HOUSEWIFE packs her own produce. 
This year the cannery will use No. 242 jars. 














—— 
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PREHEATED, the jars are now filled with 
hot brine, then go into an exhaust box. 
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THE VACUUM capping machine does its 
job—and then the jars go into the cookers. 





THE GARDEN they weeded so tenderly is 
now in glass—da backlog against Winter. 
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THE NIGHT of the win-the-peace meeting is here . . 


They’re Talking ‘Tomorrow’ in Tampa 


Youve HEARD of Tampa You 
know that it’s a port on the west coast 
of Florida, that it’s the place to go (or 
was, when you had time and tires) for 
tarpon, that it’s the cigar capital of the 
United States. And you 
ably guess that its population is 
100,000. 

Well, in Tampa as in your 
the little people who make things go. It’s 
the little nameless unknowns who 
the “E” pennants for local war p! 

who warp the great ships up to the 

docks and later speed them away, load 
ed, to far fighting fronts. It’s the 
little people who keep Tampa’s superb 
school plant clean and happy and 
who send more and more of thei 
off to war every morning and pray for 
them all at night. 

It's the “little guys 
rifice and wearily conclude that wars are 
just a part of life on this old cinder 
but who, once in a while, wonder if 
there isn’t something they themselves 
could do to make the next peace stick 

The Rotary Club of Tampa thinks 


could prob- 


about 
town it’s 


win 


ants 


sons 


who fight and sac 


and, by pedalling to it, these girl history students of the “U of Tampa help win the war 


The Scratchpad Man sees Rofarians there stimulating local 
efforts to think realistically about the problems of peace. 


and the 163 members, large 
them may loom on local ho- 
think of “little 
very least folks can do, the 
Club figures, is to think about, talk over, 
thresh out their own ideas on post 
problems—and then make 
known to the statesmen 
who will theny at the 
table. And that kind of education is ex- 
actly what the Club has been promoting. 


there is 
as some ofl 
rizons, themselves as 


guys.” The 


and 
war those 
views clearly 


represent peace 


The story makes a more or less typi- 
cal cas of what hundreds of other 
Rotary The and 
the great ferment of ideas it has begun 
public 


e study 


Clubs are doing. war 


have stepped up interest in dis- 


cussion—and lecture bureaus are boom- 
ing. Rotarians are helping to feed that 
interest by sponsoring Rotary Institutes 
of International Understanding* and 
various forms of forums. Now 
» Tampa to read about one. 

the Club set up 


other 
back t 
About a 


year ago 


IT’S WORK! 


At left Devereux Bacon, Jr., 


what it calls its Peace Aims Committee 
ten-man group thoroughly sold on 
the idea that “our statesmen desire and 
need to hear the voice and to know the 
minds of the people. .’ A building 
contractor, Rotarian Paul H. Smith, 
named Chairman; Kiwanians 
welcomed the opportunity to serve on 
and 21 other civic clubs 
and have 


—a 


was 


several 


the Committee; 
of the Tampa area promised, 
given, enthusiastic support. Private con- 
tributions of came in. 
Meeting often and regularly, the 
mittee first set itself straight on what it 
“We do not assume that the 
war is over,” Chairman Smith told his 
Club at the outset. “We offer no fan- 
tastic plan to cure the evils of the world. 
We suggest just one sane, reasonable 
outline for an enduring peace, a con- 
federation of nations with force to pre- 


cash 
Com- 


could do. 


*I described such an Institute in the Feb., 
1944, RoTaRIAN.—THE S’pap MAN 


tells Rotarians of the com- 


ing mass meeting—as mapped by the Peace Aims Committee (below). 
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We have confidence in our leaders and THE CROWD of 2,000 peo 
ple funnels into the lobby 
of the Municipal Audito 
a ieee Aiieaiiad a eit be teak? ha dines of rium (left above) re while 

, “esta - Pe ee , the Peace Aims Commit- 
mittee’s work spread, members of it were al- teemen and the speaker 
laily demand as speakers before Tampa clubs assemble on the platform. 
Everything is now all set 


r Government—but unless the ‘little men,’ 
f people, get together with a common aim in 


ssion groups. Then, to pull all the ends to- 


to bring the need of postwar thinking t 
AS HOST tonight, Rotary 


notice, the Committee planned a great pub- Club President John Dol- 
neeting, hired the municipal auditorium, and cater (right) welcomes the 
an expert on international affairs from the audience and introduces 
of Florida as the speaker. And that is members of the Committee 
your relentless reporter, came in. “Tear down 
1 and cover that meeting,” my chief the Editor 
ne day last Autumn. “See what goes on there.” 
saw, and what I saw you see here in the photos 
dantly informed of the meeting, Tampa folk 
iny from neighboring communities turned out 


100 strong. Rotary Club President John H. Dol 

velcomed the crowd, laid the groundwork fo! THE GAVEL then goes to 
h of the evening—by Dr. Wm. G. Carleton, pro- "°tarian Morris E. White 

oe © ae, ean ange . I right), one of the found- 
political science at the University of Florida, ers of the Committee. He 

Rotarian. As the crowd lis- introduces the lecturer. 





iinesville, Florida, 
agreed with what a Tampa newspaper was to 
next day: “No man in Florida, or perhaps in NOW Rotarian Carleton 
has given closer attention and study to the below), the quest speak- 

: . er, goes into action. His 

that will arise in the wake of war than this talk done, he answers a 


ker and educat tidal wave of questions. 


the upshot of it all was that a 


ttle people” saw more clearly 


that winning the peace will 
fficult, in its way, as is the great 
job of winning the war—and 





re is something they can do 
about it: they can be intelligent about 
can help build an enlightened and 
vocal public opinion 

Meanwhile the Tampa Peace Aims 
Committee goes on meeting, thinking of 
other ways to help prepare its town 
for the shock of 
peace that will 
some day come... 
and I, for one, am 
watching to see 

what's next. 
—Yours, THE 
SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Rotary Clubs 
5,151 


Rotarians 
220,000 


Rotary 








What Rotary. Clubs 
of India did to ease 
the famine crisis in 
the Province of Bengal was _ briefly 
outlined in the January ROoTARIAN 
Calcutta Rotarians Fight Famine). De- 
tailed reports received since that time 
show that 


Rotary Fights 
Famine Crisis 


(see 


contributions 
have been made to the BENGAL, BIJAPUR, 
and RaJPuTANA Relief Funds by Clubs 
throughout India. In addition to mone- 
tary gifts, other services are being ren- 
dered. The Rotary Club of Buopat, for 
instance, has provided homes in its city 
for 50 famine-stricken children of Ben- 
gal Province. 

Somewhere near the top in emergency 
service records 
Rotary Club of CaLcutta during the re 
cent famine. Called upon by thei 
ident to raise 10,000 rupees, Club mem 
bers loaded the relief coffers with more 
than 60,000 rupees, supplied 150,000 free 
meals, and clothed several thousands of 
the poor—all this in » the 
Club’s strenuous wartime program for 
Indian troops and 
tioned at CALCUTTA. 


substantial 


is the one set by the 


Pres 


addition t 


convalescents  sta- 


Programs Keep Despite the all-out 
Prewar Flavor war effort, which 

takes most of the 
time that English Rotarians have to 


spare, the Rotary Club of CLACTON-ON 
Sea has endeavored to Keep alive some 
of its peacetime activities. The Club’s 
annual dance, which last raised 
£ 104 for a local hospital, is expected to 


year 


“ 
pom asiebenble Sins 


Arictuckel Rotary Club 
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CREDITED with producing a steady rise in 
attendance, this chart displayed at meetings 
of the Pawtucket, R. I., Rotary Club listed 21 
members in the “dog-house” category when 
it was installed. Now there are only nine. 


QUARTETTE of musical jurists who rendered 
their verdicts in song—as part of the enter- 
tainment provided by Rotarians of Oshawa, 
Ont., Canada, at a farmers’ night banquet. 
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top that amount considerably this vear. 
Recently the 
ladies’ night was revived after a four- 
year wartime suspension. 


custom of celebrating a 


“What can we do to 
help the Boy Scout 
program?” was the 
question raised at a recent meeting of 
the OAKLAND, CALIF., Rotary Club. Mem- 
bers of the Club answered it with vol- 
untary donations which totalled $3,383. 
Club enthusiasm for Scouting, particu- 
larly in war-housing areas, may be 
traced to the OAKLAND Club’s active and 
well-informed Boys Work Committee. 


And Now for the 
$3,383 Question! 


News trickles these 
days. It doesn’t fly— 
unless it has a high 


Club News Hops 
Indian Ocean 


priority. Thus we have just learned 
lat a pictorial feature about Kenya 
Colony in Africa and its capital city 


totary Club, Natropi (which appeared 
in the May, 1943, Rorarian), caused an 
\ustralian Rotary Club to write Natrosi 
Rotarians congratulations on their 
achievements. The Narrosi Club turned 
about at its next meeting and toasted 
its friends on the other side of the In- 
dian Ocean. 


The Rotary Club of 
Rock ISLAND, ILL., fol- 
lows the motto of 
Crockett, famous frontiersmen: 
“Be sure you are right, then go ahead!” 
Officers and Committeé Chairmen hold 
a luncheon conference each Monday 
preparatory to the Club’s regular meet- 
ing on Tuesday. Then, once a year, the 
Club membership is divided into groups 
for fireside meetings at members’ homes. 
At these intimate meetings—known as a 
“Night of Rotary”’—the work of the 
Club for the whole year is carefully 
surveyed. 

At a recent Club meeting, Rock Is- 
LANDERS heard a review of the book A 
World to LIVE In, comprising 30 Rorar- 
IAN articles dealing with postwar re- 


Rock Islanders Use 
Frontier Motto 


Davy 











After the meet 
ing a copy of the book was distributed 


construction problems. 


to each member. 


Chilean Dream A long-time dream 
May Come True of the VALPARAISO, 
CHILE, Rotary Club 


moved toward complete realization at 
the First Conference of Ministers of Ed- 
ucation of the Western Hemisphere held 
late last year in PANAMA City, PANAMA, 
VALPARAISO Rotarians have long contend- 





Rotary Events Calendar 


May 13—Magazine Committee meets 
in Chicago. 

May 1|4, 15—Committee on Participa- 
tion of Rotarians in the Postwar World 
meets in Chicago. 

May 16, 17—Board of Directors of Ro- 
tary International meets in Chicago. 

May 18-22 — International Convention 
convenes in Chicago. 

May !9-22—International Assembly 
meets in Chicago. 











ed that the greatest contribution any- 
one could make toward the brotherhood 
of the Americas would be the writing 
of a history which would tell the com- 
plete story of Western Hemisphere de- 
velopment. Among the 54 resolutions 
passed at the Conference was one that 
called for a contest in the preparation 
Three prizes will be 
offered—first, $20,000; second, $10,000; 
and third, $5,000. The contest will be 
directed by the Pan American Union. 


of such a work. 


Cooperation of Ro- 
tarians of LISMORE, 
AUSTRALIA, with the 
Government of New South Wales has 
resulted in the establishment of a youth 
welfare and fitness camp. Rotarians 
matched (pound for pound) the £250 
allotment made by the Government for 
tents and other camp equipment which 
will be used on the 400-acre camp site 


Anzacs Build 
Youth Camp 
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he State I ORE has sent 


s older Sco to SYDNEY for 
; camp lead and an execu- 
nittee—composed lavgely of 
will car on the work for 

nit 
No Power It takes perfect at 
Lost Here tendance at 100 con- 


secutive Club meet- 

a WAXAHACHIE, TEX., Rotarian 
for membership in the “Cen- 
That the requirement can 

shown by the fact that the 

me Club has 17 “Centurians” 
olls. But that’s only part of 


One member of the Century 


more than 1,300 consecutive 
on his attendance record, an 
1.200, four have over 900: the 
re among the 17 1s 260. 

Shoo ot Baskets The asketball sea 


son f0o01 1943-44 is 
long since over, but 
d annual hoopsters tournament 
d by the Rotary Club of WAYNE, 
thrills months 
last cheer. The explanation: 
ceeds of the tournament went 
Community Service Fund, a major 
which will be awarded to two 
two girls in the local town- 
school who make the greatest 
in overcoming natural physi- 
irrent school 


Handicapped 


ill producing 


ips during 


No'Grandstanding’ Sometimes the one 


—Jyst Real Service Punch fighter gets all 
the praise while the 


ting heart goes 
lub of HINGHAM, 
the one-punch 


the real fig! 
The Rotary ( 


definitely not 


Servicemen say that the recre- 
center the Club supports is “the 
e district.’”’ The Club has aided 


room at a 

hospital, maintains a 

Student Loan Fund, and conducts a va- 

ump for youngsters. Club pro- 

ire enlivened by dramatic skits, 

nes cheerfully imposed upon mem- 

or alleged offenses are just as 

eerfully paid—the money going into a 
hildren’s boot-and-shoe fund. 


establishment of a 
ea y veterans’ 


Birthday Month This month marks 


for 25-Year-Olds the close of their 
first quarter century 


28 Rotary Clubs, all in the 
States and Canada. They are 
Orange, Tex.; Connersville, Ind.; Ful- 
ton, N. Y.; Hastings, Nebr.; El Dorado, 
Ark.; Geneva, N. Y.; Seymour, Ind.; 
Grand Forks, No. Dak.; Beloit, Wis.; 
Clarksdale, Miss.; Sheridan, Wyo.; Que- 
bee, Que Fremont, Nebr.; Co- 
Sherbrook, Que., 


ervice for 


nited 


, Canada; 
lumbia City, Ind.; 


Canada; La Crosse, Wis.; Batavia, N. Y.; 
Goshen, Ind.; Marshfield, Wis.; Jones- 
boro, Ark.; Opelika, Ala.; McPherson, 
Kans.; Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.; Mounds- 


ville, W. Va.; Berwick, Pa.; McKinney, 
Tex.; Jamestown, N. \¥ and Victoria, 
Tex. Congratulations 

Still very much in prominence in the 
homes and on the desks of Povucn- 
KEEPSIE, N. Y., Rotarians are the little 
si r booklets “set in silver” which 
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DIRECTORS of the New York, N. Y., Rotary Club and Rotary’s President, Charles L 


Wheeler, 


were recent guests of the Rotary Overseas Fellowship, whose 100 members are exiled by war. 
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THE DAYTON, Ohio, Rotary Boys’ Choir. 


Photo: Clarence M. t 
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Robes, music, and transportation to rehearsals are 


provided for members of this organization by the Dayton Rotary Club. A Rotarian directs them. 











Photo: Van Nuys New* 


MANNED by Rotarian crews like the one shown above, Rotary stag night has become a 


monthly event at the Van Nuys, Calif., 


US.O. 


and a red-letter day for visiting servicemen. 








A BLOOD BANK with a reserve to meet any emergency. 
as much of its precious store of plasma, was donated by Rotarians of Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 








Its $2,000 refrigeration system, as well 
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reminded them of 
birthday celebration last 
which they heard the 
“an organization which has turned all 
its opportunities to high advantages for 
humanity.” WeEstT PALM BEACH, FLA., 
Rotarians are still talking about their 
“25th” anniversary celebration held in 
March. Bart N. Peak, of Kentucky, a 
Director of Rotary International, was 
the speaker. 


February, at 
Club lauded as 


Paying tribute to 
home-front workers 
who have given val 
uable assistance to every war effort un- 
dertaken in the community, the Rotary 
Club of EvGerToN, WiIs., entertained 175 
of them at a banquet. Among those 
especially honored for outstanding serv- 
ice were 100 women. 

In NacoGcpocHeEs, TEx., the Rotary Club 
invited representatives of all civic or- 
ganizations to meet for a discussion of 
the Work Pile project. A clear and com- 
plete check list was devised, and plans 
were laid for a codéperative survey of 
the entire community. 


Honor Workers 
on Home Front 


From Fort FAIRFIELD, 
comes word of 

another Rotary-spon- 
sored war-bond auction. Members of 
the local Rotary Club, with the codpera- 
tion of the Lions Club, gathered various 
articles from business, barn, and base- 
ment and placed them on sale. The auc- 
tioneer bid $1,000 for his own gavel, 
then went on to sell cigars, candy, po- 
tatoes, and other articles for $42,550 in 
bonds. 

Somewhere near the top in war-bond 
purchases is the record made by the 
Rotary Club of GRanp Rapips, MICH. 
The Club reports a total of $7,704,215 
raised by members, their firms or corpo- 
rations, and their associates. 


Barn, Basement 


Boost Bond Sales ME. 


A Ladies’ Night No one has fully de- 
fined all the rights 


That Really Was 
leap year gives the 


ladies, but wives of Hupson, N. Y., Ro- 
tarians assumed plenty of them the 
other day when the Hupson Club staged 
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their Club’s 25th- 


















—— 


' BATTLE FRONT and home front were joined in patriotic and musical accord 
\ when the Jersey City, N. J., 


Rotary Club presented the community’s Phil. 


— harmonic Symphony Orchestra in a war-bond concert which featured Fred 


a ladies’ night party. Not only did the 
ladies get their men, they claimed their 
jobs as well. The wife of each officer 
ind member took over his Club duties 
for the evening; husbands were per- 
mitted merely to look on 


A three-in-one birth- 
for a Long Life day party is an ex- 

traordinary thing 
and calls for extraordinary gifts. And 
that is the kind Rotarians of TURLOCK, 


With Best Wishes 











BOND SALES boomed when Rotarians of 
South Pasadena, Calif., set the first marking 
on their giant thermometer at $72,000 in Club 


purchases. Club President Herbert Speth 
(left) and Rotarian Eric Roos led the drive. 


Cauir., brought to their celebration otf 
Rotary’s 39th birthday, their own Club’s 
18th anniversary, and the tenth anniver- 
sary of the publishing of Revista Ro- 
raARIA, Rotary’s Spanish magazine. The 
gifts: for the extension of Rotary serv- 
ice, a contributing life membership in 
a San Francisco hospital for crippled 
children; for Revista Roraria, 50 new 
subscriptions—one for each Club mem- 
ber—to be sent to prominent non-Rotar- 


erick Jagel, Metropolitan Opera star. 
(above) celebrated a $1,351,825 bond-sale 


Earlier, Rotarians and their wives 
“victory” at a gala banquet 


ians in Central and South America; and 
for the TurLock Rotary Club, a new 
badge case and a special Rotary editio1 
of the Turlock Journal (local newspa 
per) to commemorate the unique event 


Rotary Greeting Lying in a New 
Reaches Fox Hole “Guinea fox hole, a 

member of the His 
BING, MINN., Rotary Club serving with 
the American Red Cross read a New 
Year greeting mailed to him just 47 days 
before by fellow members of his hom« 
town Rotary Club. His was only one of 
several such greetings which the His 
BING Club mailed to its members in the 
armed services. His answer, penned 
from the South Pacific jungle outpost, 
expressed gratitude that Rotary bonds 
cannot be broken by distance. 


Not often are honors 
paid to men who con- 
duct financial cam- 
paigns in their community. But the men 
who headed the Knox County, IIL, war- 
bond committee did such a good job in 
raising the county’s quota that GaALEs- 
BURG, ILL., service clubs gave a banquet 
for them. Chairman of the affair was 


Town Turns Toast 
into Bond Boost 





WAMPUM that has real bartering power in 
the jungle was collected for men overseas 
by Rotarians of West Los Angeles, Calif. 
Club President Sylvan R. Hansen (left) and 


Treasurer Foster Paden list the “booty.” 
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Photo: Askar-Shain 


ing, members remained standing for a Mexico; Las Piedras, Uruguay; Hawes- 
moment of silence in memory of the ville, Ky.; Schoharie, N. Y.; Elizabeth- 
youth. The bonds which they buy will ville, Pa.; Bollnas, Sweden; Glen Park, 
be allocated for the building of a hos- Ind.; Norrtalje, Sweden. 

pital carrier plane. 











Club Officials Council fires of a | 

Send Family A Tupper LAKE, N.Y., Plan Mutual Aid ™odern sort have 

to See Hero mother recently re- been set a-glowing ' 
ceived word that her by the Rotary Club of Toronto, OnrT., 

soldier son, a blind patient in an Army CANApbA. Presidents, Secretaries, and 

hospital, was to be decorated for doing Boards of Directors of Rotary Clubs in | 
more than his share in the North Afri- Photo: R. H. Stone 

can campaign. But there weren't enough | 


HONORING men of Port Huron, Mich., who 
have been killed in action, this war memo- 
rial was erected by the local Rotary Club. 


funds in the family coffer for her to 
make the out-of-State trip to the cere- 





























mony. Hearing of the need, the Rotary | 
the President of the GaLespurG Rotary Club of Tupper LAKE went to work, saw 
Club More than 200 members of the to it that not only the boy’s mother but 
service organizations participated. An his brother and sister as well could 
idditional sale of $500,000 in bonds was make the trip 
made the night of the meeting. 
Rotary Welcomes Congratulations are 
Club Welcomes Four men who had 3] New Clubs extended this month | 
New Citizens just acquired Ameri- to 31 new Clubs | 
can citizenship were which have recently received their char- A GUEST at a Huntington Park, Calif., Rotary | 
honot! ests at a recent meeting of the ters from Rotary International. The Club meeting, Rotary’s President, Charles L. | 
FAYETTEVILLE, W. VA., Rotary Club. The pnewcomers are Columbia, N. C.; Ham- Wheeler (left), receives a gift of pottery. | 
friend gesture was topped off with a burg, Ark.; Heaton-upon-Tyne, Eng 
talk by a charter member who himself land: Neuva Palmira, Uruguay; Hok- the Toronto area were recent guests at | 
1 naturalized citizer itika, New Zealand; Uruapan. Mexico; a unique pow-wow sponsored by the 
Fresnillo, Mexico; Carlisle, Ky.; Salinas, Toronto Club which may become the 
Purchase Plane When it was learned Ecuador; York, 5 C.; Sarandi Grande, first in a series of similar meetings At | 
to Honor Hero that the son of one Uruguay; Fenelon Falls, On, ( ennee; any rate, the discussion of mutual prob 
of their members’ Fredericktown, Pa.; Alem Paraiba, Bra lems and the plans laid for mutual as 
had been killed in action in Italy, Ro- il; Lorena, Brazil; Guaratingueta, Bra sistance proved of such help that an- 
tarians of ANDERSON, S. C.,, pledged zil; Munday, Tex.; Coimbatore, India; other get-together is scheduled for Sep- 
themselves to buy an additional $110,- Oakland, Pa.; Pryor, Okla.; Larne, tember, and tentative plans have been 
000 worth of war bonds Arising to Northern Ireland; Frederic, Wis.; Pon made for conducting two such meetings 
make their bond pledges at a Club meet- dicherry, French India; Sombrerete, annually / 
{ 
‘Bon Voyage’ at Boulder 
Hi | 
OMESICKNESS for many a young 
selectee begins during those last few 
moments he spends in his home town. 
Knowing this, Rotarians of BOULDER, 
CoLo., enlisted the aid of other service 
organizations in giving a rousing send- 
off to local men who are called into the 
armed forces. It hasn’t exactly been 
easy; the train which carries most of | 
the selectees to the induction center 
leaves town before dawn. But for more 
than two years now, Rotarians have 
been taking their turns at relling out 
of bed in the wee hours to perform their | 
duties on the “bon voyage” committee. 
Members of the Kiwanis and Lions 
clubs and the American Legion share 
the assignment. 

When the selectees begin to gather, 
they find hot coffee and doughnuts pre- 
pared for them and a friendly word of 
advice and good cheer from thoughtful 
men, many of whom faced the same sort 
of an experience in World War I. 

Shown here (above) is a typical group :, i 
of BouLDER selectees. Members of one ? , | 
of the interclub committees (below) are " 
ready to serve “java and sinkers” and 
(what’s more important) to give that 
friendly word and that slap on the back 
which make a fellow know that the old 
town understands—and cares. 
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— gratchpaddings 


P rrery. A little time and Summe! expenses of the competition. It was a 
sun and New Hampshire farmers are from the Van Norman Machine Tool 
t Company, of which he is an office 





going to be up to their elbows in har 
again. Will there be hands to help witl 
it? if there aren’t around North Con The ‘Low’ Down. Call the roll in the 
way, local Rotarians know what i Club of Cardston, Alta., Canada, 
Just what they did last year 
Foss, a farmer, had just returned home 
from long weeks in the hospital. His 
crops had ripened meanwhile; yet ther 
wasn’t a hired hand to be had to harve 
them. And so the nine members 
Rotary Club of North Conway 

their sleeves, took along a floc! 

Scouts and other citizens, and 

in the sick man’s crop in ju 

They may find further use fo 

tern of quick action this yea 


vou come to the name “‘Low 


nswer They're all brothers, 


t 


THREE of a kind in one Club—with a spare! 

Work Pile Item? It could 
is just a note about a private in the ind they have all been Club President 
United States Army, SANTE GRAZIANI | lere (above) is what they look like: 
to right) STERLING O., current Presi- 
SYLVESTER W.:; 
more, they have a brother, Eb- 


name, who is coming home 
war ends to paint a mural for t] 
of the Museum of Fine Arts 
field, Mass. A few weeks ag VIN, Who is a member of the Rotary 
of Salinas, Calif. What’s still more, 


and JOSEPH § 


GRAZIANI got leave from camp in 
sas, turned up as guest of honor 
Springfield Rotary Club, where 

handed a contract as winner of the vas charter President back in 1929-30, 


influence on the Club seems a good 
welcome one Since JOsEPH Low 


petition to select the muralist \lso ut the Club has increased from 15 members 
at the front of the room was RoTaArRIAN to 37 

CuHas. E. VAN NORMAN. He was there to 

turn over $5,000 to Museum trustees to Mecca. Toward a certain sickroom in 


pay for the prize award of $4,500 and Miami Beach, Fla., moves a more or less 


Associated Press Wirephoto 


constant stream of visitors. Its distin- 
guished occupant is MANUEL L. Quezon, 
President of The Philippines . . . and 
among his visitors in recent weeks wer 
two groups of especial interest to Ro 
tarians. One of them, calling during 
Philippine Rotary Week, was the Rota 
delegation shown in the photo beloy 
(left to right) RoTARIAN COLONEL C. G 
MeTTLerR, of Miami; S. M. Brecker, Pre 
dent of the local Rotary Club; CoLon 
MANUEL Nieto, the President’s aide; D 
rkict GOVERNOR Harry M. SMITH, of W 
ter Garden, Fla.; and Past INTERNA 
rIONAL DIRECTOR FRANK C. BARNEs, of 
Manistee, Mich. Welcoming anothe) 
group to this same room, a few weeks 
earlier, PRESIDENT QUEZON had conferred 
upon COLONEL CARLOS P. ROMULO (see « 
the Distinguished Service Star of The 
Philippines, after swearing him in 
Secretary of Information and Pul 
Relations in the Philippine War Cabinet 


Home Ties. In a thousand ditty and 
‘| bags strewn around the world 
there’s a little 16-page pamphlet which, 
to its servicemen possessors, spells Ne 
ark, Del., and home. Packed with fine 
photos of soda parlors, schools, churches 
bowling alleys, factory workers, friends 
neighbors, and even railroad stations 
the little brochure brings the whole old 
home town back to Newark’s soldiers and 
sailors at a glance—and, by design, there 
isn’t a “big shot” in the whole booklet 
It was Newark’s Christmas greeting t 
its lads in barracks and fox holes, and 
the man who laid out and supervised 
printing of the excellent little album is 
NELSON W. SIEBER, local advertising man 


WGN 








AMONG highlights of Philip- 
pine Rotary Week — which 
many U.S.A. Rotary Clubs ob- 
served in April—was a broad- 
cast from a Chicago, IIl., station 
by Col. Carlos P. Romulo, “the 
last man off Bataan” and a Past 
Vice-President of Rotary Inter- 
national. Flanking him (above) 
are Philip Lovejoy, Rotary’s 
General Secretary, and Rich- 
ard H. Wells, of Pocatello, 
Idaho, Rotary’s President- 
Nominee for the coming year. 


ON HIS sickbed in Florida, 
Manuel L. Quezon, President 
of The Philippines, receives 
the greetings and gifts of a 
group of Rotarians—during the 
special Week (also see item). 
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Fathers and Sons Who Wear the Wheel 


Davis. Gene Garrett 





Photos 


Every Rotary dad hopes his heir can some day share the joys and jobs of 














The father is named first in each pair: (1, 2) Glen E. and Glen Hal C. and Lee A 


City, Pa 


5, 6) Drs. Fred E. and Carl W. Maxfield, Bangor, Me.; (7, 8) 


Robert B. Butler, Sr. and Jr., Houma, La. 
«9, 10) Willard W. and Guilford Morse; 


Walt 


nd Rotarian. . There’s no elaborate 

committee setup for it; there’s little 
money and no abundance of help—but 
once each month News from the Home 
Front goes into the mails in Walla 
Walla, Wash., and thence to 600 local 
servicemen around the world. The chief 
reason this bright, newsy, informative 
little newspaper for Walla Walla serv- 
icemen comes through each month is 
RoTar1AN L. W. Riess. He’s the hard- 
working editor who puts the 14 to 20 
mimeographed pages together each 
month. His regular job helps. He’s USO 
director. A notable example of the 
many similar publications which Rotary 
Clubs turn out for the boys away from 
home is the Hanover Rotary News Let- 
ter sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
Hanover, Ont., Canada. 


Tokens. CorPoraAL CHESTER SMITH on 
a South Pacific isle and SEAMAN 2-C Bos 
BoTHWELL in England and 649 other 
service men and women who call Og- 
densburg, N. Y., “home” have recently 
received a special kind of certificate. 
It tells the lad—or lass—that some 
friend, or some relative, or some group 
of them back in the old home town has 
dug deep and has bought $500 (ma- 
turity value) worth of war bonds; it tells 
him further that this was done as a sort 
of dedication to him, as a sign that Og- 
densburg is backing him up. Ogdens- 
burg has, as the phrase goes, “gone to 
town” with its win-the-war certificates. 
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(11, 12) Barrette W 
ind Everette B. Baker; (13, 14) Harry B. and Harry L. Craddick; 
(15, 16) Wm. F. and J. Donald Fruen; (17, 

er M. Kunz; (19, 20) Clinton M. and Allan G. Odell; (21, 22 


(31, 32) Chas. M. 


Bradley; (37, 38) W 


It attributes the sale of $325,500 in series 
E, F, and G bonds in the Fourth War 
Loan drive directly to them. The Gov- 
ernor of the State has sent his congratu- 
lations upon “this sincere and effective 
plan.” But good ideas like this don’t 
just fall out of the sky. This one came 
out of the head of RoTariAn ALBERT P. 
NEWELL, a local manufacturer who heads 
the Ogdensburg district war-bond com- 
mittee. 


Long-Service Dept. If STANLEY BRIGHT 
keeps on—and there seems to be no rea- 
son why he shouldn’t—he'll soon be 
teaching the grandchildren of the first 
children he ever taught. He has been 
supervising principal of Smethport, Pa., 
high schools for 30 years, has handed 
diplomas to two generations of local 
young folks. He meets a lot of “his 
boys” in the Rotary Club of Smethport 
every week—and is still educating them. 
He’s Program Chairman of the Club. 


Can Do. They call RoTARIAN MurRRAY 
G. Via their “chief doer” in the Rotary 
Club of Farmville, Va. Reason is, ever 
since this high-school “ag. prof.” joined 
the Club six years ago he’s been going 
at double-quick pace as an organizer of 
local and county farm activities. Back 
in 1937, for instance, he started a young 
farmers coéperative that has promoted 
rural electrification and that has pur- 
chased more than $150,000 of farm sup- 
plies codéperatively. Last year he started 


his Club. Here are 21 instances in which the wish has been realized. 





ward G. Storie (sons)— 






















Paris; (23, 24) Harry W and Raymond A, 
F. Toalson, Osceola, Mo.; «3, 4) C. H. and Carroll Wilson, Grove Rice; (25, 26) Wilber 
L. and Edwin P. Stacy; (29, 30) Sheldon V. and Robert (¢ Wood 
—all of Minneapolis, Minn 

and Allan A. Kearney, Morrill, Nebr 

(33, 34) R. Leo and Robert Gray: (35, 36) Edgar and Bruce H 
’. R. and John G. Geikie: (39, 40) George and 
18) Joseph F. and Maurice Hart; (41, 42, 


H. Schilling, Sr. and Jr.; ¢€27, 28) Clinton 


43) Alex. G. (father), Douglas M. and Ed 
ail of Oshawa, Ont., Canada 


a similar club in a high school and also 
taught 21 different defense classes with 
an enrollment of 968 in two counties 
But his major effort of 1943 was the pro- 
motion of community canneries. Work- 
ing with State, county, and local educa- 
tion boards, he helped obtain six can- 
nery units for Prince Edward County, 
of which Farmville is the seat. Those 
six units served 750 families, who put up 
more than 50,000 cans of meat, vegeta- 
bles, and fruit. The Farmville cannery, 
located in the high-school basement, in- 
cludes retorts, pressure cookers, a steam- 
jacket kettle, and a refrigeration room 
for storage of greenstuff. Maybe all the 


SIXTY-TWO years! That's what the perfect 
attendance records of these three Kewanee, 
Ill., Rotarians aggregate. They are (left 
to right) E. D. Hirschy, manufacturing 
chemist, 24 years; C. E. Johnson, oil whole- 
saler, 20 years; and Dr. Warren T. 
Heaps, physician and surgeon, 18 years. 
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FIFTEEN or more years without a miss! 

is the record of these perfect-attenders of 
the Rotary Club of Waxahachie, Tex. Left 
to right, rear: Paul R. Bird, 18 years; Ozro 


OUT OF THE archives of the Rotary Club of 
Orlando, Fla., comes this photo of a visit 
of Rotary’s Founder, Paul P. Harris (center), 
in 1942. Reason for presenting it now: it’s 
the most cherished photo of the Rotarian 


folk in the county don’t know it, but 
every time they open a can of spinach 
which they put up in the community 
canneries, they’re reaping the benefits of 
ROTARIAN VIA’s energies. 


From Pallas to Castle. Something of 
a distinction has been placed upon one 
of the smiling misses whom your Scribe 
used to see daily at her typewriter in 
Rotary’s Central Offices in Chicago, Il. 
Now known as SECOND LIEUTENANT FLOR 
ENCE A. BELLOWS, she recently became 
the first member of the Women’s Army 
Corps at Fort Benning, Ga., to wear the 
castle of the Corps of Engineers of the 
U. S. Army. Thus she has removed the 
2allas Athene, the WAC insignia, from 
her lapel and has substituted the castle 
which she is entitled to wear because 
of her duties as Assistant Property Of- 
ficer of the Post Engineer Office 


Scribes. RicHarp L. Evans, “ye ed” of 
the brisk and readable Chronicle of the 
Rotary Club of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
was a Boy Scout messenger at Rotary’s 


International Convention in 1919, which 
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Cheatham, 18 years; Dr. H. Donnell, 18 
years; E. P. Harbin, 15 years. Front: J. 
B. Graham, 18 years; W. E. Hipp, 26 years; 
T. W. Burleson, 23 years (see page 47) 





on Founder Paul's right: 89-year-old Chas. 
H. Abbott, of Skaneateles, N. Y., who has 
a perfect-attendance record for 23 years! 
Others shown are Orlando Rotarians W. S. 
Branch, J. A. Mooneyham, and H. P. Leu. 


was held in the great Mormon taber. 
nacle in that city. R. HAYES HAMIL- 
TON edits the Rotary Elevator of the Ro- 
tary Club of Xenia, Ohio, by remote con 
trol. For the past three years he has 
spent the Winter months in Florida and 
the Summer months in New York—but 
he has never missed an issue. On top of 
that, he has found time to be guest edi- 
tor of the Palm Beach, Fla., Rotor and 
the Glens Falls, N. Y., Weekly Rotary 


WHAT DOES your Rotary 
District do with its Past 
Governors? District 197 
eastern Massachusetts) 
puts them back to work! 
A new District, No. 197 
has only five Past Gov- 
ernors—and here are four 
of the five, every one of 
the quartette currently 
serving his own Club as 
Secretary. A “big hand,” 
then, for (left to right) 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, of Wor- 
cester; Harry A. Starr, of 
Waltham; Herbert Halli- 
day, of Fitchburg; and 
Harold Howe, of Lowell. 


Bulletin. . . . M. C. RICHARDS, of Mark. 
dale, Ont., Canada, is a retailer by trade, 
but he turns out his Club’s weekly Cog 
with the regularity of a “daily” editor 
and a vocabulary verily sesquipedalian 
“Why,” he asks in a recent issue, “is 
Pres. HAROLD so afraid of FRANK SAWYER? 
Because FRANK’s Proceleusmatica dys. 
phonial orations, ebulliently directed at 
PRESIDENT HAROLD’s mediumistic mental- 
ity ...,” et cetera. Most of the Cog, 
however, is written in English. 


Duck Dinner. The birds were plen- 
tiful and his aim was good that day 
FRANK Hype went hunting back in 
1935, and so he invited his fellow mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of Woodstock, 
Ont., Canada, to his home for a feast. 
From that simple but hearty beginning 
has grown an annual Rotary duck din 
ner which has assumed such propor- 
tions it must be staged in a downtown 
hotel. At the “tenth annual” held just a 
few weeks ago, Woodstock Rotarians 
made sure their duck-dinner founder 
and host of the evening would not soon 
forget their gratitude. To ROorTARIAN 
HypDE they presented a silver tray into 
which they had graved their thanks. In 
pre-duck-dinner days the Woodstock 
Club had 32 members; today it has 70! 
Should the ducks get the credit? Ow 
correspondent doesn’t say. 


Calendar. Life’s a pretty intimate and 
friendly proposition in Columbus, Wis. 
(pop. 3,000). Everybody knows just 
about everybody else—and now they 
even know each other’s birth dates. A 
calendar that hangs in 1,800 homes and 
offices in and around Columbus does the 
trick. Under each big day-of-the-month 
numeral appear the names of all local 
folks celebrating their natal days on that 
date—all, that is, who care to have their 
names appear there. A look at May 6, 
for example, shows that BENNIE BERG 
and Mrs. Henry Zick have birthdays to- 
day—so BENNIE and Mrs. Zick had better 
prepare for an avalanche of cheery greet- 
ings. The Rotary Club of Columbus, as 
you may have guessed, is behind it all. 
It has prepared and distributed this 
unique calendar each year for three 
years, has met an increasing demand for 
it, and has found that the local adver- 
tising which is displayed on each sheet 
of the calendar more than pays produc- 
tion costs. The “neat sum” which re- 
mains each year goes into Community 


Service. - E 
—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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A PUPIL helps Minister Evatt unveil a plaque renaming a Sydney school for Rotarian Birks. 


They'll Call lt “Birks School’ 


An Australian haven for handicapped tots 
takes a new name to honor a Rotary friend. 


R.. ARIANS in “dow 


have long been known for 


lands 
their organ- 
behalf of the handi- 
capped. In the vanguard of such ef- 
forts, however, there has usually been 
ome inspired individual. Tribute was 
paid to just that sort of leadership re- 
cently when a hospital school for crip- 
pled children of Sydney, Australia, was 
renamed the Fred Birks Activity School. 

Fired by the achievements of Edgar 
F’. (“Daddy”) Allen, the Elyria, Ohio, 
Rotarian who did so much for the cause 
of crippled children in the United 
States, G. Fred Birks, of 
Sydney, a Past Vice- 
President of Rotary In- 
ternational, began pio- 
neering the Australian 
movement nearly 20 
years ago. It was 
through his leadership 
that the New South 
Wales Society for Crip- 
pled Children came into 
being. Prior to the es- 


under” 


ized efforts on 


Birks 
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tablishment of the Society, he organized 
a committee of citizens to interest them- 
selves in physically handicapped youth. 

Recognizing the merit of his work, 
fellow members of the Sydney Rotary 
Club enlisted the services of their or- 
ganization, conducted a survey which 
disclosed more than 1,000 crippled chil- 
dren in the metropolitan area of Syd- 
ney. An appeal for funds brought in 
£17,000, which made possible the estab- 
lishment of the N. S. W. Society, the 
treatment of more than 4,000 cases, and 
the vocational adjustment of nearly 
1,000 handicapped young people. 

In the midst of ever-increasing codp- 
erative effort, Rotarian Birks has found 
individual satisfaction in furnishing 
daily—for the past ten years—a free hot 
lunch to pupils in the school which now 
bears his name as a memorial to that 
leadership which has inspired all this 
teamwork. His chief reward, or so he 
confides to friends, is that to hundreds 


: | 
of less-chance youngsters he is known | 


simply as “Daddy” Birks. 
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Some Styles 
Higher 


Ree, 


finest stores sell Stacy-Adams 
Shoes . . assuring you the 


added comfort of expert fitting. 


Y-ADAMS, 
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Answers All 


Space-saving—o 


“Lock 


er Problems” 
tes 2 - 5 #% lor 
a‘ . elele amt. 

Sanitary—keeps wraps dry o nm press 
Available Now—P npt deliveries from stock 


PETERSON Locker 
Units are replacing 
lockers everywhere 
because they save 
floor space, or dou- 
bie focker room ca- 
pacity, keep wraps 
“in press” and ex- 
posed to light and 
air,—provide each 
employee with a 
spaced coat hanger, 
a hat shelf and a 
12” x 12” x 12” lock 
box. Rigid all-wood 
and tempered 
pressed wood con- 
struction. 


Writefor 
Catalog Sheet 
showing 
PETERSON 
Checkroom 
Equipment, 
Office Valet 
and Home 
Valet Ward- 
robe Racks, 


The most complete line of 
modern wardrobe equipment 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1822 N. Wolcott Ave. 
Chicago 22, Ill. 
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You want to sell 
You want distribution 


You want to do business 


in 
Latin Americ: 


REVISTA 
ROTARIA 


is the medium 


for your advertising! 


Net Paid Circulation 
April, 1944 


23,180 


Importers, Merchants, 
Industrialists, Farmers, 
Lawyers, Doctors, 


Engineers— 


The men with money tobuy 


and organizations to sell 


YOUR merchandise! 


a 


For information 


write 


Revista Rotaria 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


occasion when the light began to waver 
I found it necessary to provide smelling 
salts for an assistant with a vivid imagi- 
nation. 

Two days after we opened the clinic 
we received a visit from one of the 
ship’s officers. I was engaged in con- 
versation with him when Dr. Boots 
stopped working on his patient long 
enough to ask the officer who he was. 
As he didn’t answer, I said jokingly to 
him, “Pretend you’re the captain. You 
might as well be because Dr. Boots won't 
know the difference.” I found out after- 
vard that he was the captain. Captain 
Ericksen became our good friend, and 
when we closed the clinic preparatory 
to leaving the ship at New York, he 
thanked us for the service we had ren 
dered. 

\s Emily Hahn said, the Rotarians 
“did their stuff” on the Gripsholm, but 
the great credit for reforming the lines 
and for reawakening that dormant Ro- 
tary spirit in us goes to “Sunny Jim” 
Henry. 


Re: Surplus Government Goods 
By L. J. CARLETON, Rotarian 
Dry-Goods Wholesaler 
Vanchester, New Hampshire 

\mong the many articles in THE Ro- 
TARIAN dealing with postwar problems, 
I have yet to find one treating specif- 
ically with the disposal and distribution 
of surplus Government If a 
repetition of chaotic market conditions 
which existed following World War I is 
to be avoided, some definite plan must 
be formulated now. Let’s have a pro- 
gram designed to give the small busi- 
nessman his share and to protect the 
taxpayers’ money to the fullest degree. 

Sale of all Government surplus mer- 
chandise of a textile nature, for exam- 
ple, should be governed by a commis- 
sion made up of men now experienced 
in wholesale textile distribution. I sug- 
that such a board consist of three 
or five representatives from various 
concerns located in nation- 
wide zoned territory. For instance, 
New England should be made up of 
businessmen who are familiar with local 
market conditions. 

Time limits should be set for each re- 
gion during which detailed sales or- 
ders sufficient to take up the region’s 
allotment must be furnished. When 
such deadlines are reached, any unsold 
portion of the allotment should be of- 
fered to other regions. No orders should 
be accepted from any board for reship- 
ment to a point outside its zoned ter- 
ritory. Surplus goods not acceptable for 
civilian use should be disposed of 
through lend-lease, or other govern- 
mental channels, in a manner that will 
not disturb normal civilian markets. 

The major thought from my stand- 
point is to get busy now and formulate 
a plan for equitable distribution, in or- 
der to obviate the possibility of a large 
percentage of surplus goods getting into 


goods. 


gest 


wholesale 


the hands of “speculators.” Under a re. 
gional wholesaler distribution plan, the 
small retail merchant (whose sons and 
daughters may now be in the service) 
can have equal opportunity to purchase 
in competition with large operators 
Furthermore, with this method of dis. 
tribution, sales to would-be speculators 
can be localized, regulated, and con- 
trolled. No real American with a clear 
conscience should wish to make more 
than a normal legitimate profit in the 
handling of surplus goods which have 
been paid for with patriotic money, 
raised to win this war. 

In conclusion, it is the taxpayers’ 
money we must protect. In protecting 
the taxpayers, we guard the national 
economy. 


Fighting-Front Order 

Set. BENIE D. EwIncG 

A.P.O. No. 464, c/o Postmaster 

New York, New York 

Although I’m helping in a pretty in 
portant job over here, I know that ther: 
is an equally big job to be done on the 
“home” front. 
check to cover the expense of sending 
six copies of A World to LIVE In to the 
attached list of persons. . 


Enclosed is my personal 


A World to LIVE In is a 96-page book cor 
taining 30 RoTARIAN articles discussing post 
war reconstruction problems. It is availabl; 
from Tue RorariAn, 35 East Wacker Driv: 
Chicago 1, Illinois. The price is 25 cents 
six copies for $1.—Ebs. 


More Jobs, Lower Taxes 
Plan of MONROE SHAKESPEARE 
President, Shakespeare Company 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
If industry fails to see that its first 

objective (after conversion to 

time work) is to provide the greatest 
possible employment, then we are in 
serious danger of losing the peace to 

State socialism. 

Emphasis on planning for postwar 
employment, as reflected in recent is- 
sues of THE ROTARIAN, has directed the 
thinking of labor management toward a 
possible crisis in our economic system. 

Since our free-enterprise profit system 
is based entirely on “incentive” or “re- 
ward” for desirable acts like saving, 
risk taking, invention, and greater pro- 
duction, why not apply an incentive on 
expansion of employment? 

Practically every employer of 


if | || 


peace- 


labor 

















“I ALWAYS use a decoy 
when I eat grapefruit!” 


THE ROTARIAN 














navs substantial Federal taxes. Unem- = = - 
set chagee adds to the total Federal tax Does Distribution Cost Too Much ? 
burden while new jobs which reduce 


; 9 
nemployment reduce the total tax bur- (Continued from page 28} 


ien By giving employers who pro- 
de new or expanded employment are- to be confused by bookkeeping en- turers have had one customer, Uncle 
iction in their Federal taxes equal to tries) The cost of a product cannot Sam, who tells them what he wants, in 
nly a part of the tien. made to the rightly be computed f.o.b. factory. Are- what quantities and to what specifica 
rreasury by their conversion of tax- ih 3 : E . - 
onsuming unemployed into tax-paying Heh.norenged in a crate at the end of a pro tions. The salesman has been “the for- 
nployed, every taxpayer and consumer duction line has no value except and gotten man.” But after the war it will 
the country would be benefited. until it finds utility in somebody's again become just as important to pro- 
Specific results of such a plan would kitchen—just as a military airplane does duce a customer as to produce a product, 
be a direct reduction of taxes as well not justify the taxpayer’s investment and the one activity occupies just about 
is an indirect reduction through low- unless and until it goes into combat duty as many people as the other. If my 
red purchase prices. It would create on the fighting front. company succeeds in its postwar object 


etter markets through the increased 
yurchasing power of the newly em- 


ployed All this would mean more em- 


During the war, American manufac ive of maintaining 7.500 workers on its 











oyment, lower taxes—and prosperity. 
This labor-management plan for full 
postwar employment is positive in char- | 


WHAT ROTARIANS | 
SHOULD KNow ABouT 


icter, While proposals of postwar ver- 
sions of the PWA or the WPA have 
lready proved to be negative solutions. 
of tax-supported employment 
; to reduce private employment 
through the heavy taxes imposed on 
private enterprise to support public em- 


‘he effect 


SALVATION ARMY | 
ANNUITIES | 


70 
( 


ry! 1 y rT 
pioyvmen 


May I add that if anyone wants full 
tails on the plan [I have only 
ketched it in the most general terms 
ere—I will be glad to send them free 
yn request to me at the above-named 
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Paying income up to 7% 


annually according to age 








ompany I have addressed a number © 

yf Rotary Clubs on the subject, and I ; | 
find Rotarians definitelv interested. Every Rotarian knows something about the work of THE SALVA- 
TION ARMY. He remembers the service it rendered to the 
Could Have Shortened War Armed Forces overseas in the first World War. He is acquainted 
Says Lr. Cou. M. J. Mackuer, Rotarian with its present war work as a participating agency of the U.S.O. 
LP.O. NO. Sa, c/o Postmaster and its regular humanitzrian program for physical and spiritual 

« : re ‘ ee é S1C% é Ss i | 

New York, New Yorl a! = ‘ I © . I ‘ I . | 

I am a member of the Rotary Club of rehabilitation. 

lampa, Florida, and have been in serv- ‘ : . : 

ice since April, 1942. I enjoy reading Very few Rotarians, however, are acquainted with our Annuity 

Tue Rotarian. Its editorials are ex- Plan by which the donor secures a certain income for life with the 

cellent < the articles most informin -¢ . . 5 . 

Ee BRE The SFticies MON. Eee added satisfaction that in the future he will also further the many | 

ind interesting. ... My heartiest and nae ; Die un A ea: a z | 
warmest greetings to all members of religious and charitable activities of THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Rotary on its 39th anniversary. If we 


had educated more of the world in Ro- AN INVESTMENT THAT IS SAFE AND DEPENDABLE 
tary alms anc accomplis iments, our et- 
| WITH REGULAR INCOME PAYMENTS 


forts here would not have lasted so 


long as they have 


: SECURITY.—Gift annuity agreements are issued under the author- | 
Rotary Out in Front ity of the New York State Insurance Department. In addition they | 
ik. tie tt: nee are further protected by the general assets of this organization. 
A.P.O. No. 565, c/o Postmaster c = a . a . | 
Sen Prenciece. Caltloraia Joint and Survivorship Annuities issued. 
I was surprised indeed and made 
happy on the second day I landed here 
to receive the December Rotarian. I 
have been on the move lately, and this 
is the first issue I have received in 
several months. ag 40 
A soldier is always hungry for some- THE SALVATION ARMY 
thing to read, and especially news from (A New York Corporation) 
home. I think I have never read a 130 West 14th Street New York 11. N. ¥Y. 
a eS ey ee Please send me your Annuity Folder telling about 


one. ee ° ° . . 
; ; the plan combining a gift with a life income. 
I read with interest the debate on P B46 


Basic English [December RoTarRIAn] and 
several other articles, which is still 
proof to me that Rotary is out in front 





Learn about this two-fold benefit plan today. 


Write for Booklet 40. 





SN «seins as pee ed ene 0ene bbdawdsl Chess senetboun 









































in the progress of the universe. I am AdGrees 20.0 cccccccccccccccsccess oeccceccccecceeces 
proud to have been associated with such 

. —_ ati g . wa; : | . 

an organization, and look forward to re Date of Ttsth. .. .ccccccccesvvesccess occcccccccceccs 
suming my activities with the Club in 

Santa Rosa, New Mexico. ———————————— - ————— 
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MOUTH-WATERING GOODIES FROM 
THE SUNNY SOUTHLAND 
Think of plump pecans, pure vanilla, 
cane sugar ond flavor-rich molasses 
all skilfully blended, in snow-white 
kitchens, into a candy so delicious 
each melting morsel calls for another. 
That's Nutty Brown Pralines—a famous 
southern confection lifted by an exclu- 
sive recipe to new heights of whole- 

some, taste-tantalizing goodness. 
= SO EASY TO ORDER 
» Nutty Brown Pralines 
= _~areperfectly packed, 
- 1% Ibs. per box, 
nau | ond sell for only $2, 
. postpaid. Wont to 
= give your family and 
J friends a rare treat? 


Boe Rush your list with remit 


tance, to Nutty Brown Products, 
Box 7415, Heights Station, Houston 8 
Texas. (Gift card included if desired) 








































“Important letters to be seen by 
several departments were delayed or 
misplaced. Now, we make photo- 
copies of all important letters, in- 
quiries, orders, accounting records 
for all who need them.” You, too, 
will like the way A-PE-CO photo- 
copies expedite office and shop work 
for all departments — save time; 
avoid mistakes. Any girl or boy 
makes A-PE-CO photo-copies of 
anything written, printed, drawn or 
photographed. No technical training 
needed. Get this new business habit. 
In thousands of business houses it’s 
indispensable. 
Send for A-PE-CO folder now! 

AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. FC.54, Chicago 14, III. 


Representatives in Principal Cities. 
In Canada: Railway & Power Eng. Corp., Ltd. 


A-P"-€0 
Photo Exact ” Copies 


Made Fast by Anyane, Anytime 








t 


we shall 


providing a livelihood for about 16,000 


estimate tha be 





pay roll, we 


people, in total, directly and indirectly 
involved in the production and distribu- 
tion of our produ ts. 

think- 


ing if we pause to consider why it is 


Perhaps it would simplify our 


that the farm population has stagnated, 


and how it is that so many more mil- 
lions of people can be better fed by pro- 
w ide- 


portionately fewer farmers. The 


spread use of farm implements has in- 
creased productivity per acre and per 
The 


transportation has broadened the mar- 


worker. better 


development of 


ets for distribution. Refrigerated stor- 


eased waste and overcome 


Diets 


age has deci 
easonal limitations. have im- 
proved, And so 


tut while the 


have fam incomes. 
farmer has concentrated 
on more or owner 


production, million 


pecialists have formed the chain of dis- 


yution from the farm to the food 
re. In other words, millions of citi- 
zens listed by the census gainfully 


employed, while not listed as farmers, 


have nevertheless taken over many 
functions which the farmer used to per- 
form for himself in marketing crops 


over and above his own needs. 
Inasmuch as “specialty” selling is the 
most popular target for some critics, it 
interesting to compare distribution 
costs of 


foodstuffs and consumer dur- 

















ables. From these studies I conc] 

for example, that if the spread of ¢ 
to the kitchen we 
the same for a refrigerator as for a hs 


from the “factory” 
of cabbage, a refrigerator which ret: 

before the war for $200 would have « 
Yet the de mand f 


refrigerators has to be stimulated 


for more than $350. 


creative selling while staple foods 
pure hased without benefit of salesn 
ship. 

Nevertheless, we continue to he 
that, while production has made 
strides toward reducing cost and 
creasing efficiency, distribution ha 
kept pace. I agree wholehearted] 
the first part of this statement, and ; 
member of industry take great pride 
that fact, but I cannot allow the sec 
part to go unchallenged. 

Certainly distribution has contril 
materially to the reduced cost of the 
frigerator and to the reduced cost of 
orange in the examples mentioned. 


As we 


let us examine the 


approach the postwar pe) 
system under w! 
e United States developed and reso 
o ask for evidence before we scrap 
It is a system that provides machine 
to acquaint us with new convenienc: 
new comforts, new forms of wealth, 
then proceeds to deliver those things 


us wherever we live at whatever 


we want them at ever-lower prices. 


The Substance of a Vision 


[Continued from page 41] 


of this work would be facilitated and 
codrdinated by such an organization as 
the World Educational Exchange. 

To quote again from The Report: “It 
is essential to prepare young people for 
creative active life.” Therefore, it is 
necessary to avoid in any form of youth 
travel, the attitude of “spectator.” This 
can be done, first, by an understanding 
of the conditions of life of the country 


; 
LO 


Ye visited—that is, by pretravel 


preparation; second, by sharing the life 


of contemporaries of the visited coun- 
try; and, third, perhaps most important 
of all, the sharing of some service to the 
community. This last should be encour- 
aged as a natural corollary of the wider 
experience of young people, and cannot 
be superimposed. 

What is it that is the true 


one’s own country? Not the 


love of 
names of 
Kings and Presidents, battles and sieges, 
banks or bourses or pleasure 
grounds. 
What is it that 
trings when we are in a far country? 


pulls at our heart- 


It is to most of us the life we have lived 
in our homeland, Our childhood friends, 
the old school, our home, the beauty of 
our countryside, the primroses in 
Spring, the sunshine on the weald, the 


shady trees on a mid-Summer day, the 


purling brook, the seaside and mor 
land of our holidays, the hillside wher 
we thought the thoughts of youth, th 
hedgerows where we sauntered with 
loved companion. These are the inta) 
gible cords that bind us as with “hoops 
of steel.” 

When we learn that this same love 
of country is a common heritage of a 
mankind, and that “my country” meat 
in the depths of his being just the sam¢ 
strong, simple thing to an American, 
Norwegian, and a Frenchman, then the 
main source of misunderstanding 
shattered and the true basis of unde 
standing established. 

Have you ever stood on a hilltop and 
looked down at the valley filled with ¢ 
mist which obscures the busy life of 
Tan below? 


Invisible 
quiet 


are much beauty and ugli- 
ness, joy and fretting care, the 


lo es 


jealousies. 


and the hates, generosities and 


All these are hidden, as if hope were 
lost. 

You lift your eyes and behold—out 
of the ocean of mist, as islands, rise the 
proud peaks of the mountains. 

You hope “their 
proachable summit shall lift thee to the 
level of themselves.” 


again, for unap- 
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Pithy bits—gleaned from talks, 
letters, and Rotary publications. 


Mother's ‘Earnings’: $200,000 
Rev. E. W. Kortz, Rotarian 
Clerqyman 
I titz. Pennsylvania 

Mother’s Day thoughts are generally 
the sentimental side, with an em- 
nhasis on the physica! work of a mother 
nd her sacrifices in a material way. 
What bridegroom hasn’t said, “I wish 
vou could bake like my mother’? And 
what bride hasn’t answered, “I will 
vhen you make the dough Father used 
to make”? Ina material way, a mother 
s never earned very much, but it 
has been computed that in 30 years of 
vork for the average farm mother she 
is served 450,000 meals, baKed 5,000 
<es and 8,000 pies, has grown 1,400 
shels of vegetables, and has raised 
7.660 chickens, scrubbed 178,000 articles 
ff laundry, put in 36,000 hours of 
sweeping, washing, and scrubbing. At 
cepted prices for this work she should 
ave received $200,000.—From a Rotary 


Club address. 


Idealism . . . Realism 

JoHn H. Kane, Rotarian 

Lawyer 

Bartlesville, Oklahoma 

On close analysis, we must conclude 
iat the United States, England, Russia, 
China, and all the other countries that 
compose the so-called United Nations 
are united primarily and fundamentally 
for self-defense and protection. When 
the war is over, they will be principally 
interested in their national security. In 
such a program a theory of balance of 
power for masterful control by the vic- 
torious nations will play a major part. 
The high and worthy idealism of our 
conception of democracy and freedom 
of man must be advanced by subtler and 
more refined processes than mandates 
of any league. By example, we, the 
United States of America, should so 
manage our own scheme of government 
as to recommend it to others. Educa- 
tion of our own people to exercise in- 
telligently their franchise is most im- 
portant. The program should be to in- 
duce others to rise to our standards 
rather than to lower ourselves to theirs. 
Natural laws and human nature must 
not be ignored. Keep ahead with ideals, 
but be wise and practical, or we will be 
floundering in hypocrisies and nullifica- 
tions.—From a Rotary Club address. 


Teach Children Horrors of War 

P. H. Siwuwa, Rotarian 

Building-Materials Distributor 

Bombay, India 

The first and foremost thing the Allies 
could do after victory is to appoint an 
international commission . . . of states- 
men imbued with the Rotary spirit, 
whose love for humanity stands above 
everything else; with whom color, 
creed, or country does not count; with 
whom absolute truth is the one reli- 
gion; and who look upon the whole 
world as their motherland or father- 
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To See the World’s Largest, 
Most Exquisite Collection of 
... come in to our establishment while you are in Chicago. 
You'll be sincerely welcome and we'll be glad to be of any 
possible assistance during your stay. And to you who don't 
happen to be coming here soon, if you're interested in add- 
ing inimitable charm to your home or office with hand-woven 
Oriental Rugs or Aubussons—at very reasonable prices, we'll 
send rugs on approval to Rotarians and friends with quota- 
tions and other information you desire. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“Oriental Rugs and the Care of Floor Coverings” 
igi thers, J: 
Nahigian Pyrothers, Jnc 
Direct Importers for 54 Years 
169 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. R-5, Chicago, Hlinois 
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JOHNSTON, Eric Allen—Born in Washington, D. C., taken 





West at an early age, he graduated trom the state Uni- 
versity of Washington. His rise in the business world 
has been rapid, and today he is the dynamic president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
He is president of the Columbia Electrical and Manu 
facturing Company, and the Brown-Johnston Company, 
chairman of the board or a director of other instijutions. 





Distinctive Portraits of Men of Distinction 


“One particular door handle in Washington is handled person- 
ally by more big-name men and women than any other door handle 
in the whole world. It is the door handle of Harris & Ewing, 
photographers. Sooner or later, it is gripped by all of the 
great. ie 

These words come from Mr. W. M. Kiplinger’s book, I! as/ung- 
ton ls Like That, and tell our story much better than we can! 


In this unique Washington institution, five floors and a staff 
of one hundred people are devoted to the art o1 Photography. 


At your first opportunity, plan to visit our studios and sit for 
a distinctive portrait—of yourself. 


arris & Ewi nq 


“Photographers of National Notables’’ 
1313 F St. N.W Washington, D. C. 
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Naval and military tr 
wrade through r 

al ASME pre 
for U.S. Government Academies 
sports, band Li ted enrolrne« 
early application advisable 
Admiral S$. S$. Robison 
U.S.N. (Ret.), Superintendent 
Box T. Pine Beach, N. ) 





One of America’s Most 
Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL ond JUNIOR COLLEGE 


* 100th YEAR * 






om FARRAGUT =" 


/ Write tor Catalog and View Book 
Col. A. M. Hitch, 64-C Third St., Boonville, Mo 








SPEECH DEFECTS ° 
CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely 
corrected and normal speech restored. Al! fear 
of speaking in public removed. Voice restored 
when due to sickness or shock. Speech devel- 
oped in backward children. Martin Hal! is the 
only residential institute in America devoted en- 
tirely to the correction of speech and voice 
disorders and recognized by the American Med- 
ical Association. For information address: 


Dr. Frederick Martin, Director 
Box &, MARTIN HALL, Bristol, Rhode isiand 


AN ENDOWED NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR SPEECH DISORDERS 
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ROCK RUNN CAMP Ginis 7-17: 
GIRLS 7-17. 
50 selected girls lith season Fee $225 In tl 
beautiful hills of Chester County Ridin August 
Horse Show. Stimulating program of art. Mediu 
oil, water, pastel, charcoal Artist Sw min Red 
Cross Life-Saving course Rey nurse Excellent 


food, modern sanitation Leaders are experts 
Cabins. Directors, Mr. and Mrs, John B. Ziex! 
820 N. Evans Street, Pottstown, Pa. 





SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 


will welcome inquiries from our subscribers. If 
you plan to send your children to school or 
camp, write today to schools and camps repre- 
sented on this page for complete details. Be 
sure to mention THE ROTARIAN. 

















NEW! IDEAL NAVY GIFT! 


A real beauty and one that your boy 
will be proud to wear Authentic 
sign and accurately finished, 
Wo. 3121—In 10K Solid Gold, 
only $16.50 In Sterling Sil- 
ver 7.50. *‘rices include 
Federal Tax and postage. Free 
Circular of Navy Jewelr 
also for U.S.C.G., Army and 
Marines. 

Dealers! Write for full in- 
fermation and discounts. 


HERFF -JONES- CHICAGO, INC., Mig. Jewelers 
Dept. T-R, 32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, III. 















Timetables, fares and routes of the 


Indispensable for traffic and sales 
managers, Published monthly since 
1929, Special Trial Subscription 

4 MONTHS $1 


Official Guide Of The Airways, 
608 So. Dearborn Chicago 5, Iitineis 











TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
£. OHIO 
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airlines in the U. S., and Canada | 
and to Mexico and South America. | 


land, whatever you may call it. 

Such men should be entrusted with the 
noble mission of devising ways and 
means for the moral education of the 
children of the world. Their business 
should be to bring home to the rising 
generation of every land the horrors 
and wickedness of war, to infuse into 
their tender minds a true love for man- 
kind in general, and to impress upon 
them the idea that every man and 
woman, in whatever corner of the earth 
he or she may be living, has as much 
right to live happily and comfortably 
Not only that, but a 
live consciousness should be awakened 
in them and an active striving encour- 
aged for the uplift of the less fortunate 
men and women.—From a Rotary Club 


as anybody else 


address. 


‘His Problems Are My Problems’ 

FreD L. Haas, Rotarian 

Retail Clothier 

Omaha, Nebraska 

When I accepted membership in this 
great world-wide organization, | was un- 
familiar with its aims and objects, and 
believed it to be a group of men who 
merely gathered together once a week 
for lunch and fellowship. Soon I dis- 
covered it was far more important than 
that—its high ideal, its many obligations 
to my particular vocation were far 
I found that my obligation was 
to carry Rotary principles to my voca- 
tion, not to bring my vocation to Rotary. 
1 found that “He Profits Most Who 
Serves Best” is the man who not only 


greater 


gives of his material goods, but also 
gives of himself to help make his com- 
munity and the world a better place in 
which to live. I found that men, regard- 
less of race, color, or creed, throughout 
the whole world have the same high 
ideals and strive by coéperation to make 
this world a better place in which to 
live. I found that I had a real obliga- 
tion to my fellowman, that I must 
work with him to achieve a better un- 
derstanding of his problems, because 
his problems are also my problems. 


A Rotary Club’s Ten Commandments 

B. L. Upcuurcn, Rotarian 

Medical Chemist 

Sparta, Tennessee 

1. I will always grin from ear to ear 
and slap everybody on the back at all 
meetings, not that | give a darn about 













the other fellow, but that is the way 
gain popularity. 

2. I will always stretch the truth fa 
enough to make my own business ap. 
pear more important than that of m 
fellow members 

3. I will always refuse to hold office 
in my Club, so that I may better critj 
cize and belittle those brave enough t 
try 

t+. If a fellow member accidental] 
hurts my feelings, I cuss hell outa hin 
and quit the Club, for he doesn’t trad 
with me anyway. 

5. If a fellow member presents 
program that I don’t like, I will utilize 
that time to argue politics or the wai 
with my neighbors. 

6. Rather than devote time to prepa 
ration of a program, I will always dig 
up someone with something to sell and 
present him on the theory that a man 
with a full stomach will tolerate any 
thing. 

7. I will always be too busy to talk 
Rotary with a new member, on the 
theory that his ignorance of the subject 
should add the element of fascination; 
and besides, someone else will certain] 
do it. 

8. I will always stay at least a mont! 
behind with my dues. It is the Secre 
tary’s duty to worry about finances; an 
if I am dunned, I can always quit and 
join another club. 

9. If 1 happen to be late at a meet- 
ing, it is never my fault; the Club meets 
at the wrong time, and the hour will 
have to be changed if the members 
want me to be present. 

10. If the Club and officers are pe 
fect, I can always find something wrong 
with the food and start an argument 
for a change of meeting place. 


W orking Together Essential 

Sir PERCY ALDEN 

Former Member of Parliament 

Rickmansworth, England 

I hope that our relationship with 
America is going to continue and that 
there will be goodwill on both sides 
with a view to solving problems that 
face civilization. Unless we work to- 
gether, I do not know what is going to 
happen to the world. With England 
and America working together and with 
Russia and China backing us, we can 
put the world straight.—From an ad- 
dress to the Rotary Club of East Ham, 
England, 


Her Victory 





I bought the seed and spaded the soil 
And carried tin cans away, 

I lined my rows according to Hoyle 
And toiled for many a day. 

My wife affirmed they would never grow, 
I was fooling away my hours— 

But the seeds came up and began to show, 
And looked better to me than flowers. 

I watered and hoed in the stony ground, 
And pulled out cockleburs, 

And now she brags to the neighbors round— 
And calls that garden HERS! 


—LEA KILGeRE NOTTINGHAM 
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a 
Speaking of Books— 
Continued from page 25] 


vholly without faults, but quite clearly 


e of the most honest and most com- 
tent American novels of recent years. 
* . 

Readers of her earlier novels have 
rned to expect from Mildred Walker 

e sincere and able telling of a sig- 
ficant human story. They will not be 
sappointed in Winter Wheat. Ellen 
Webb tells her own story—of her girl 
od on a Montana wheat farm, her 
ur at the University of Minnesota, he 
love, her life in a Montana “teach- 
ige.” She tells, too, the story of her 
ssian mother and her New England 
ither, of their strange meeting in Li- 
eria during the First World War and 


their life together in the isolation of 


e plains; and this turns out to be the 


significant and memorable story 


re 
the two, as Miss Walker perhaps in- 


ended. Certainly the writer’s own love 


i knowledge of the Montana land- 





ype add greatly to the book’s appeal. 
* & 
South Dakota—a small town with the 
ning community around it—affords 
the setting of one of the most substan- 
al and thoughtful regional novels of 
ecent years, The Harvest Is Late, by 
J. Hyatt Downing. Peter Oliver owns 
1d manages a bank in the small town, 
jut his real interest is in the big farm 
Why We Whistle 
I have this singing teakettle, 


And odd as it may seem, 


l don’t know why it whistles, 
steam.” 


Unless to “let off 


—FRANCES BROWN 











near-by which he toiled and saved as a 


young man to own. The story 


of his middle years and of his relation 


to his daughters, his wife, the woman 
doctor Lydia Brayden, and the people 
who are his tenants, customers, and 


friends bridges the period of the First 
World War and the years of farm specu- 
lation, depression, and 
followed. It is a truly dramatic 
and J. Hyatt Downing has told 


There is genuine social history 


readjustment 
which 
tory, 
it well 
in this book, and it is made significant 
by 
a strong sense of place 

* * 7. 


real and interesting characters and 


Regional literature isn’t all in the field 
of fiction, by any means. Nonfiction— 
and autobiography, history, 
description—plays an increasingly im 
portant part in it. I enjoyed especially 
two regional books of 1943, in the non- 
Troubleshooter, by Robert 
Traver, of first-rate sto- 
ries of the experiences of a county at- 


biography 


fiction field. 


is a collection 
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Michi- 
pieced together as to 


in the | Peninsula of 


gan, so skilfully 


torne\y pper 


make a graphic picture of the commun- 
ity. This book, full of action and humor, 
is fine reading for anybody—especially 
fora lawyer. The 
by Harnett T. Kane, is a thoroughly de- 


Bayous of Louisiana, 


lightful descriptive record of a region 
rich in atmosphere and historical lore, 
and equally rich—as Mr. Kane presents 
it—in highly interesting people 
x * . 

One of the 
nonfiction Lake 
the first 


Lakes Series.’ 


Spring’s regional books in 


is Huron, by Fred Lan 
the 


Following the good pat- 


don, in new “American 
Amer- 
in 
part historical, in part descriptive, and 


tern laid down by the “Rivers of 


ica Series,” and others, this book is 


in part a record of personal impression 
and experience. Its purpose is to give 


the reader a sense of Lake Huron itself, 


and an appreciation of the exciting and 
important part it has played—and still 
plays—in American life, both for Can- 
ada and for the United States. 

The writer, a Canadian journalist and 
historian, has utilized 


effectively the 


findings of wide research—though he 


overlooks, unaccountably, the life and 
the ablest 


work of writer of fiction who 


has ever deait with the Lake Huron re- 
gion, Constance Fenimore Woolson, and 
fails the 
competent descriptions of the Georgian 
Bay country in the work of Marlow A. 
Shaw. His 


have sailed 


to mention sympathetic and 


account of the ships that 
the men 
who sailed them is admirable in factual 


detail, but 


Lake Huron and 


regrettably and quite need- 
lessly dull. It is a glowing history that 
from 
the adventurous days of Champlain and 


this book opens for us, however, 
the Jesuit martyrs down to the stupen- 
dous war efforts of today. 
* . * 
A regional book of true distinction, as 
enjoyable a reading experience as the 
whole vear is likely to offer, is Skulda 


V. Banér’s Latchstring Out. This is fic- 
tion in form, autobiography in sub- 
stance: the record of a girlhood in a 


Swedish family, in a Michigan mining 


town at the turn of the century. It isa 
record full of humor, of exciting inci- 
dents, and of genuine emotion. Skulda 


V. Banér 
and the place achieve memorable vital 


is a real writer. The people 


ity in her colorful pages. I recommend 
Latchstring Out most heartily. 
. > * * 


Books mentioned, publisher and prices: 

Duel in the Sun, Niven Busch (Morrow, 
$2.50).—Hackberry Cavalier, George Ses- 
sions Perry (Viking, $2.50).—Crazy Weath- 
er, Charles L. McNichols (Macmillan, $2) 
The Proud People, Kyle Crichton (Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.75).—Colcortan, Edith Pope (Scrib 
ner’s, $2.75).—Strange Fruit, Lillian Smith 
(Reynal & Hitchcock, §$2.75).—Winter 
Wheat, Mildred Walker (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50). —The Harvest is Late, J. Hyatt Down- 
ing (Morrow, $2.50).—Troubleshooter, Rob- 
ert Traver (Viking, $2.75).—The Bayous of 
Louisiana, Harnett T. Kane (Morrow, $3.50). 
—Lake Huron, Fred Landon (Bobbs Merrill, 
$3.50).—Latchstring Out, Skulda V. Banér 
(Houghton Mifflin, $2.75) 








Waterproof, shockproof, radium dial 


hands, anti-magnetic, unbreakable crystal, 


precision tested, sweep second hand. 


No. JM 121 — 15 jewels. stainless steel $39 75 


back 
No. JM 33! — 15 jewels, stainless steel 
case 


No. JM 328—!7 jewels, SELF-WIND- 
ING, stainless stee! case 
PoSsTraAL Fe ae . we aores PROMPTLY F 


$49.50 
$59.75 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet "JM" 


BELL WATCH COMPANY 


Time and Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y, 















Will a 
$300,000,000,000 
Postwar National Debt 
Mean Bankruptcy? 


WHERE'S 
THE MONEY 


output in goods and_ services 
around $150 billions. Our 
debt, by the end of the war 
up to $300 billion 

put stays high, we're 
we keep it there 

Yes” and gives his own lucid ide 
on how to handle national de 
and provide high levels of activity 
re-employ 10,000,000 
icemen and women 


all right. (€ 
Mr. Chase 


our 


ideas for maintaining high levels 
employment after the war ought 
be familiar with this book.”’ 


—American Business 


At all Booksellers or 
order form and Receive a Copy by Mail. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
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returning serv- 


Any man who likes to think of him- 
self as well informed about plans and 
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COMING FROM? 
By Stuart Chase 


Our economy is geared to a national 
ot 
national 
may run 
So long as out- 
an 
Says 


Send for Your Copy Today! qf ' 


Attach a Dollar Bill to this 


1 enclose $1.00 Please send WHERE'S THE 
MONEY COMING FROM? by Stuart Chase 
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Street - - ————E 
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YOURSELF what © 
FRIENDS 


THRIL CUSTOMERS TASTE 


GREEN BROS. WORLD'S FINEST 


BIG BUSINESSMEN mail us lists of one to 500 nam 
for Good Will gifte—HBirthdays and SUNDAY Dinne 
SURPRISE 


Rocky Mountain Royal Rainbow 
GAMY TROUT DELIGOUS 


Caught Today —Shipped Today— Arriv fomorrow of 
Next Day. Guaranteed “A THRII lL and Perfect 
Arrival—or no charge. All Rotarians’ Credit good with 
us. DeLuxe Box contains— TROUT 11 to 11% 
inches long 


Priceonly $4.50 


Delivered any place in th 
United States. Iced—Ex 
press Prepaid. Trout Aman 
dine Reel pe or bo 

riven ar at : 
eet carnations 2 


we d's fin 
for 05.50 Delivered any plac e 
aii 


V7? 
GREEN BROS. 
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STOP RADIO STATIC 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guar- 

anteed to help you get perfect radio 

reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 

crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, 

vacuum cleaners, motors and other 

electrical appliances. The ALL WAVI 

is a scientific and compact radio filter 

that can be used on any make electric 

radio. To connect, just put your radio pli l 
the ALL WAVE’S slotted opening and into any 
wall outlet. 15 DAY FREE TRIAL. Sent C.0.D 
for $1.50 plus postage. Cash orders sent post- 
paid. Rush order—supply limited. Vogu est 
nator Co., 7759 S. Halsted, Dept. AW-121, Chi- 
cago 20, Ill. 
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Zz x 6” Silk 

Flags on 4 wil 
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Banners Badges, 
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Write for ‘ourrent prices 
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Chicago 7 
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EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Lancheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners- Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 
Send Rotary Catal 
(Please rt than Chicage 6. th.) 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, lll. 
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erences and Guarantee. 
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HAPPY is the 
ate, with 


hobbyist who can cre- 
brush or camera, his own art 
collection. But he is also who 
collects what 

Here are three 


all sired by the 


happy 


others have fashioned. 


Rotarian hobbyhorses, 
artistic yen, that are 


cases in point. 


Ox. HARDLY expects a frolicking 
oung hobbyhorselett ever to be in the 
‘pay money,” but the art hobby of Ro 
WILLIAM OWEN JONES, of 
New York, has paid off from the 
start Recently he 
oil paintings in the 
hibit at Syracuse 


rARIAN syra- 
cuse, 
entered one of his 
Historical Art Ex- 
Besides winning first 
ze in historic interest, first honorable 
tion in art merit, and the popular 
at the exhibit, it brought a pur 

price of $200 in war 

(nd that’s only a small part of the 


bonds [see 


World 
1N JONES (then PRIVATE 
A.E.F. Tank inadvertently ex 
hibited the first modest examples of his 
skill. Since the Tank Corps saw 
little action in those pre-Panzer 
PRIVATE JONES Whiled away idle 
items of his personal equip 
th sketches and designs. Others 
saw these extra-G.I. decorations, brought 
jerkins, cigarette 
adornment—all of 
helped augment his soldier pay. 
That might have been the extent of 
JONES artistic venture had not 
his buddies been -the late Haroip 
Lunb, the illustrator. His interest in 
work led him to assume “man- 
” duties for the artist, arranging 
latter’s famous charcoal 
men in uniform. One of 
subjects, RoTaRIAN JONES recalls, 
was COLONEL (now LIEUTENANT GENERAL) 
GeorGE S. PATTON, JR. 

With the technique learned from the 
more experienced artist added to his 
own native ability, JONES was soon doing 
creditable work in oils as well as with 
the sketchpad. 


War I that Ro 
JONES of the 


vas during 


Corps) 


days, 
hours 
covering 


ment 


luggage, 


which 


leather 


cases, 


for similar 


one 


LUND’S 
agerial 
sittings for the 
sketches of 
their 





lichine Post 





ROTARIAN JONES’ Wife shares his en 
thusiasm for art, and they spend va 
tion days and much of their 
with sketchpad and pencil. During long 
Winter evenings they redo their sketches 
in oils. 

ROTARIAN JONES insists that oil paint 
“only a hobby,” but he admit 
that the dividends he realizes are a bit 
more substantial than those of aestheti 
satisfaction. Each year his work is e, 
hibited at the Associated Artists show ir 
Syracuse (occasionally at the Finge 
Exhibit in Rochester), and sev- 
eral of his 
prize 
prices. 


Spare tlme 


ing is still 


Lakes 
pieces besides his recent 
winner have brought lucrative 

His work differs from that of 
artists in that it is not confined to 
any one field. He portraits, still 
life, landscapes, and marines equally 
well—and enjoys them in the same de- 
One of the 
recent paintings, War 


most 


daoes 


gree. most popular of his 
Worker [see cut], 
was completed from a sketch he made 
of one of the workmen in a local ma 
chine-parts manufacturing plant. 

* * * 

Add to the art of painting the skills 
of the the engraver, and th 
printer and you have an idea of the 
talents that have made the 
oil prints of George Baxter famous fot 
the past 100 And if you want 
to know more about the famous Baxtei 
prints, ROTARIAN WILLIAM A. RADCLIFF, 
of Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada, can 
tell you. His hobby is collecting them 

ROTARIAN RADCLIFF points out that 
printing in oil one of the 
most exacting of the arts. Engravings 
are prepared on wooden blocks; fo) 
very fine detail steel plates are used 
Since each color in the picture must be 
printed separately, endless patience is 
required to produce anything approach- 
ing the perfection that Baxter attained. 
In some of his works, which range from 
portraits to landscapes and _ historic 
Baxter performed all the func- 
painting, engraving, 


designer, 
composite 


years. 


colors is 


scenes, 
tions—designing, 
and printing. 





A SPARE-TIME artist, Rotarian 
William O. Jones (right) re- 
ceives war-bond payment for 
his prize-winning painting 
from Rotarian N. Kidd. 

One of his popular portrait 
studies (above): War Worker. 
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Among the Baxter prints which Ro- 
TARIAN RADCLIFF has collected are por- 
its of Napoleon I, the Duke of Wel- 
‘ton, Lord Nelson [see cut], and the 
nce of Wales as a small boy. He has 
ee of the four large prints known as 


saxter’s Four Ladies” and numerous 
rare collectors’ items 
Well known to English and Canadian 


llectors, Baxter prints were issued on 
ther stamped mounts (Baxter’s name 
tamped on the mount) or red-seal 
ounts which bear his name on a red 
al. Most of his prints, no matter how 
ey are mounted, bear his signature 
sually in the lower lefthand corner. To 
of real value the prints should be on 
eir original mounts and good con- 
tion 
One of the most highly prized col- 
tors’ items is the “Cabinet of Paint- 
ngs” which Baxter produced as a Christ- 


as number. It contains 11 prints in a 
atherbound portfolio 

¢ € ¢ 
“You'll find your happiness lies right 


nder your eyes so ran the words 
yf a song popular a generation ago. Just 
ow true they are was made clear at a 
recent meeting of the Rotary Club of 
Alberta, Canada, when Ro- 
‘RIAN SAMUEL R. TYLER showed fellow 
Club members some of the color films 
e had taken of their home town. There 
were scenes of gardens, groves, streets, 

mes. His choice of subject and his 
expert technique revealed the town in 


High River, 








PORTRAITS of the first officers of Rotary’s 
first Club were used in this copy shot made 
by Rotarian-Hobbyist Samuel R. Tyler. 


an entirely new perspective. Familiar 
scenes scarcely noticed by the average 
passer-by took on new loveliness on the 
screen 

To express his artistic bent, ROTARIAN 
TYLER elected photography. He main- 
tains that this hobby “trains the eye in 
new perceptions and appreciations, and 
commemorates in enduring form mem- 
orable events, interesting stages of life, 
and noteworthy personalities.” But the 
pleasure he has experienced and has 
brought to others is not the only result 
of his choice. Recently he conceived the 
idea of reproducing for fellow Club 
members various pictures of special Ro- 
tary significance. The nominal charge 
he makes for these copy shots goes into 
his own Fourth Object fund. For in- 
stance, his composite reproduction of 
photographs of the first officers of the 
first Rotary Club [see cut] netted him 
$15, which he allotted to Chinese relief 
work. 

“Almost every Rotary Club has one or 
more amateur photographers,” RoTARIAN 
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BAXTER portrait of Lord Nelson, an oil print 
from Rotarian William A. Radcliff’s col- 
lection of the distinguished artist's works. 


TYLER points out. “They, too, could help 
some worthy cause from the proceeds 
of Rotary photo sales’—and have a lot 
of fun doing it, adds THE Groom as he 
dashes off to his own darkroom. 





What’s Your Hobby 2? 


Some hobbies are seasonal; others can be 
called year-round. But whatever yours may 
be, you undoubtedly would like to reach 
other hobbyists with a similar bent. If 
so, just drop a line to THe HosspynHorse 
Groom, and he'll list your name below. The 
only requirement: that you be a Rotarian 
or a member of a Rotarian’s family; the only 
request; that you answer letters which may 
come to you as a result of the listing. 

Gladioli: Lloyd W. Fisher (interested in 
securing seeds or corms of progenitors of 
gladioli—wishes to raise wild species chiefly 
from South America), 508 Main St., Lewis- 
ton, Me., U.S 

Fans: Mrs. Ww alter G. Nord (wife of Rotar- 
ian—collects ladies’ fans, especially old 
types), 144 Spring St., Amherst, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Herbert Pangborn (18-year-old 
son of Rotarian—wishes pen pals), 53 Belle- 
vue Ave., Simcoe, Ont., Canada. 

Miniature Dogs: Alice Sturtz (16-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—collects miniature 
dogs; will buy, and will exchange with others 
similarly interested), Oakwood Park, Albert 
Lea, Minn., U.S.A. 

Postcards; Pen Pais: Patsy Ruth Barr 
(16-year-old daughter of Rotarian—collects 
postcards; wishes cards from Northwestern 
States and also from capitals of States of the 
U.S.A. Also wishes pen pals), Dewitt, Ark., 
U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Joan Cameron Sherwood (10- 
year-old daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen 
pals from 9 to 11 in United States or other 
countries), 216 Stanton St., Walla Walla, 
Wash., U.S.A. 

Cigarette Cards: Campbell E. Hodges 
(collects old-time cigarette cards), 527-528 
First National Bank Bldg., Utica, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Lace: Mrs. W. M. Overcash (wife of Rotar- 
s pieces of lace—edges, insertion, 
or medallions—to use in making tablecloth; 
wishes pieces especially from countries out- 
side U.S.A.), Springfield, Tenn., U.S.A. 

Bells: Mrs. John B. Reilly (wife of Rotar 
International Director—collects bells; will 
exchange small-size replica of a California 
Mission bell for other types), Edgehill Drive, 
Whittier, Calif., U.S.A. 

Genealogy: Herbert C. Farwell (collects 
items and information on Cunningham gene- 
alogy), 81 Linden St., Salem, Mass., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Rose McCabe (19-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen friends 
around the world, especially Australia), Box 
256, Newcastle, N. 3 Canada. 

Chess: William Pettit Rogers (grandson of 
Rotarian—wishes to play chess Ws mat), 311 
N. Fourth St., Neodesha, Kans., 

Pen Pats: Robert Holmes Tebaennate son 
of Rotarian—wishes pen pals in any coun- 
try), Box 399, Campbellton, N. B., Canada. 

—THE HoBBYHORSE. Groom 








im Greatest Billfold Bargain i in All America! 


BILLFOLDS 


CLO$ GET :E-O UT FOR ONLY 


CLOSE'O 
LIMITED! om 


















Foremost Billfold Mart 


THINK OF IT! $1.98 gets you not one but rye 

Smart Leather Bill folds with Pass Cases, both 
this one sensational low price, Positively the greatest \~ 
gain in all America by one of America’s largest suppliers 
of Billfolds. Each BILLFOLD has that que feel an Gane 
py you usually find in costlier leathers. ‘There 










a partment in back for curyenay, checks, a. 
Also, 7 our celluloid kets to protect valuable membership 
and credit cards. Keep one Billfold for yourself, use Ce 


other as a Gift. But rush your order before limited ed eupply 
reserved for this offer is sold out. JUST CLIP TH 
and Mail with check or money order for sale price of $1.98 
lus new 20°, Federal Tax (only %%¢—total $2.57) for TWO 
BIL FOLDS. We pay postage. There’s no risk! If you're 
| not 100% satisfied you can return the TWO Billfolds eithin 
10 days for full refund. Don't wait. Limited supply. Write 


| ILLINOIS MERCHANDISE MART 
Dept... 6019, 500 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10,1LL.. 



























8 - PLACE 
FOLD-AWAY 
CARD TABLE 





e Folds down to 
only 4 inches 
thick... 


CLEVER new convenience for 
. card players. The all-purpose 
e Easily stored in J portable playtable forsmall apart- 


minimum space i ment, den or recreation room. 
“ —- ol 41 New improved model. Attrac- 
- nites rhe tively finished, substantially made, 
» Green felt play- sturdy legs. Nothing to loosen or 
e 8 nonspill, non-| War Out. Now custom made—de- 
tip holders for § /ivery within 10 days. Only $34.50 
glasses and ash- | Express collect. Money refunded 
trays... if not pleased. Makes an ideal gift. 


¢ Mahogany |HOME GAME CO., Dept. J-5 
finish . . J 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
ilies —— me cm 


EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment, accessories for the home. Un- 
usual games, novelties, barbecue sup- 
plies, etc. Write for: **Successtul Enter- 
taining At Home."’ it's Free! 

















Ca THELEN: 


THE WORLD'S MOST FASCINATING HOBBY 
a} 


FREE booklet tells all 
about this absorbing hobby for 
skilled tradesmen, business and 
professional men. Give yourself 
hours of Satisfaction and relaxa- 
tion building your own scale model 
railroad which performs and looks 
like the real thing. It's easy and 
relatively inexpensive. Get started 
now. Send at once for our free 





32-page 


booklet “Your Model Railroad.” 


MODEL RAILROADER MAGAZINE 
DEPT. k. T. MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 








The real thing for euning 
Stamps, etc. No paste needed. Neat, - 
easy to use for mounting prints tight or 
loose. Sold at photo oy Roem —y' eae 
counters or send 10¢ ¢ Ly 
and (ree 
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Who Is the Man 
Who Taught 
You Most? 


Was IT YOUR dad, your favorite 
uncle, your first boss, or perhaps 
your old Army pal? 

Rotarians, think that over, and 
write a little story about him, tell- 
ing in your own way just how he 
helped you. 

Send it to your magazine’s Man- 
Who-Taught-Me-Most Contest, so 
that it reaches the Contest Editor 
on or before September 1. If yours 
is adjudged best, you will win $100. 
Second prize is $75; third is $50. 





The Rules 


1. Contest is open to all Rotarians, 
and to them only. 

2. Subject: “The Man Who Taught 
Me Most.” 

3. Manuscript: No limit on num- 
ber of words. Use any kind of paper 
—but write on one side only. Type- 
write, use longhand, print—any way 
to get the words down legibly. .. . 
Place your name, classification, and 
Rotary Club name on first sheet of 
manuscript. 

4. Deadline: Sept. 1, 1944 (date 
entries due Contest Ed.). 

. Mailing: Address entries to Con- 
test Editor, THe Rorarian Magazine, 
$85 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Iili., 
U.S.A. Include return postage. 

6. Winning entries will become 
property of THe Rorarian, which 
will hold full rights. 
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[ SALESMEN 
| WANTED 
ICOLLEGE MEN 


E 
| PREFERRED 
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“WHAT'S wrong with kindergarten men?” 


My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. The 
following is a favorite of Mrs. Joe C 
Stephen, whose husband is a member of 
the Rotary Club of Eastland, Texas. 


Two fishermen were relating their re- 
spective successes. The first said, “I 
caught a fish three feet long.” “Don’t 
try to tell me you caught a fish three 
feet long,” responded his companion. “I 
won't believe you.” 

“Well, nevertheless it’s the truth,” in- 
sisted the first fisherman. 

“Have it your way, then. Here’s what 
[I did,’ said the second fisherman. “I 
threw my line in and guess what I had 
on the end of it when I pulled it out? 
A lantern—and, furthermore, it was 
lighted!” 

“Incredible,” said the other. “It 
couldn't have been lighted—the water 
would have put out the flame.” 

They argued back and forth about 
their respective claims, until finally the 
“lantern catcher” said: 

“All right—let’s stop arguing. I'll 
blow out my light if you'll cut two feet 
off your fish!” 


Enigma 

My first is in loving, but not in hate, 
My second in pitcher, but not in plate. 
My third is in courage, but not in fear, 
My fourth is in laughter, but not in 

cheer. 
My fifth is in flowers, but not in seeds, 
My sixth is in garden, but not in weeds. 
My seventh in youthful, but not in age, 
My whole, when he loses, will make Hit- 

ler rage. 

This puzzle was contributed by R. Stewart 

Schenley, of Russellton, Pennsylvania. 


My 13-1-24 is an article. My 6-16-14 
2-9-26 is a wooded glade. My 12-3-7-18-22 
are enemy agents. My 4-5-23-11-8-25 ary 
mechanical men. My 15-21-14-17 clea 
my 6-16-19-2-9-26 above. My 10-20 is a 
abbreviation for a modern self-propell 
ship. My whole is a motto of 26 lett 
which every Rotarian will recognize. 

See page 63 for answers to the tu 


DUZZ les above 5 
f 


Business Conference 

A conference, a conference 
Is called of the important men, 
They smile (but mutter, “Wha 

igain!”) 
The Pressing Problems will be views 
From Every Angle—in the nude. 
Much hurried search; the office hums 
The head of each department comes 
Bepapered, and with solemn air 
He sits in an appointed chair 
In order of his consequence, 


For conference. 


The conference, the conference: 
“Ahem! I think it is agreed 
That we must recognize the need 
Of selling more and spending less.’ 

All flick their ashes, acquiesce; 
Then, like so many earnest mystics, 
They contemplate the god Statistics. 
Anon the afternoon has passed, 
The great result achieved at last— 
Which is, To meet a few days hence 
In conference. 
—MonroeE HEATH 


Lales lwice Lold 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare 


, 


Cross Reference 

A seemingly stupid young fellow was 
being bullied in cross-examination. “Do 
you ever work?” demanded the attor- 
ney. 

“Not much,” the witness agreed. 

“Have you ever earned as much as 
$10 in one week?” 

“Ten dollars? Yeah. 
times.” 

“Is your father regularly employed?” 

“Nope.” 

“Isn’t it true that he’s a worthless 
good-for-nothing, too?” 

“1 don’t know about that,” said the 
witness. “But you might ask him. He's 
sittin’ there on the jury.”—American 
Magazine. 


A couple of 


Foresight 

Their cars having collided, Jock and 
Pat were surveying the damage. Jock 
offered Pat a drink from a flask he car- 
ried. Pat took a good swig and Jock 
returned the flask to his pocket. “Thank 
ye,” said Pat, “but aren’t ye going to 
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limerick announced in 
So many others 


to the bobtailed 


the February RorTarian. 


PASMASTER © >” 


1 bit of a nip yourself?” “Aye,” ter of patience. I had a lot of trouble 
ed Jock, “but not until the police with you at first."—-Royal Arcanum Bul- aatiii@atiiias: 
ve been here.”—Rotary Bulletin, NEw letin. 
Crascow, Nova Scotia, CANADA, ef — i 
Bewildered? 
) k-Change Artist Carol: “Mother, why did you marry 
: as 2p??? 
4 drunk watched a man enter a re- Fathe rs i 
ng door. As the door swung around Louise: “So you’ve begun to wonder | 
—— ae ‘ 4 9 a al > = ‘ . onl - . 
pretty girl stepped out. too?”—The Ro-tater, GILMER, TEXAS. ; 
‘ irnet *ick.” he re a 
Darned good trick, he muttered, osmee CLUB-SIZE 
[ don’t shee how that guy changed DIAMETER 
, a . “i 
clothes so fast.".—The Hub, PHIL- In the Bag EXTRA LARGE ALL-GAME 
. PLAYING 
B NEW JERSEY. : , SURFACE CARD 
Lots of things these days are said aad TABLE 
tre hy . . . Gi 
to be "in the bag." But no limerick is GREEN FELT TOP ; 
et in the bag" until it has five lines. » cule be mt ime 
° . . apie o ~o some 
" were blessed with a child Four-fifths of a limerick appears be- CHIP use. Extra large playing area. 
first year of marriage. They did low. Take a moment now to think of a COMPARTMENTS TY ots of elbow room. Center 
4 . : R vedestal provides firm support, 
it, however, get to the hospitz il quic kly fifth line and send t (more if _ CLASSES AND sienbnaies bothersome in the 
nough and the baby was born on the wish) to The Fixer, care of “The Ro- ASH TRAYS way corner legs. Substantially 
n f nt of the h pital tarian" Magazine, 35 E. Wacker Drive, LEGS made. Rich Mahogany finish, 
vn in ro > os al. ° ° . . > alcohol fed. C ‘ 4 
: ma ; Chicago, Ill. The winner will receive $2. pisassemate | @/cohol-proofed. ¢ — ade 
The itemized bill was finally received ° FOR COMPACT -10-day delivery. $48.50 Ex- 
ag — - Entries are due July 1.—Gears Eds. STORAGE press Collect. Money refunded 
d the careful husband objected strenu- if not pleased. Order today 
ly to one item—‘“Delivery room— | HOME*®GAME CO., DEPT, 4-15 
' 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. i 
He returned the bill for revision. In Bit about Bate \ EVERY Tee Fer FUT At HOME . 
, whe P _ . t- Pi ». " | ead quarters for game room equip- : 
e time it was returned with the ob- A chap of deep worth is Bill Bate, | ment promertetesnath aang vont cong a cones | 
; 7 Tor ‘nice »¢ < . > » Jnusual games, novelties, barbecue 
ectionable item revised to read: For praise he always comes late, supplies, etc. Write for *Successtul j 
ym» > 7 ee And work? Man, oh man! Entertaining At Home.” It's Free! i 
Greens tee—s2Zv. RCA Magazine. s ; : j 
For him there's no ban, - : 
Se paper seperate hap pilge sa | 
\ tal it — A few helpers in the way of rhyme 
“you an take it as an ementary . : is / 
; — . ees . ; words might well include the following: 
nception that when an article is sold . 
v8 a date, eight, fate, gate, grate, great, hate, 
goes to the buyer,” said Mr. Winter ' ye 
iis, mate, pate, plate, prate, rate, skate, trait, | } 
1 the economics class ioht j 
; ™ weigh 
“With the exception of coal,” chirped | 
e bright third-forme! ss 
= 4) 9"? « rn : Best by Farr 
And why coal?” asked Mr. Winter. “a 2 ’ F 
~ CHE Fixer has a headache. He got it 
“When that’s bought, it goes to the : ‘ 
ack a : j while trying to select the best last line 
lal Kentish Mercurn . 
God Save the King’ came close to the winning line submit- Ann Bill Fold, Check Cover 
: » ent ; rd Ca i 
Herbert had been taught to rise when ted by Mrs. George E. Steinmetz, wife nS SEE, ~_ 
- . : ~ s 2 EW STYLE extra thin model. Just what every man 
s mother came into a room, and to re- of a Burlington, Colorado, Rotarian, that needs. Made of top grain, genuine leather, specially 











, an : s £ s : : : tanned. Tough, durable Beautiful soft texture, sh 
ain thus until she was seated or had he’s decided to do something about it. real quality. | § k stitched, 1/10-14K. Gold Filled. cor- 
left + ae Ss nee : an ners. Size 2 x5 closed. You simply can’t wear out 
’ ‘ it 5 this: I rom now on, three winners this quality product 22-karat cold name, address, lodge 
One day he had a friend with him will be announced for future limerick emblem free. This engraving ordinarily costs $1.50 extra. | 
- ! if 
cag - mother arrived. He stood up, contests, each of whom will receive a $2 Direct-To-You ONLY $595 
it his friend did not move, so Herbert prize. THE FIxeR hopes that it will serve | Enclose $5.95 Money Order or Check. Sent C.O. D. 
. : if u prefer. State | ermble { articles fully 
isked him to do so. to restore his naturally sweet disposi- | Yeur'money cheerfully relunde thoroughly satiehed. 2 Weeks’ tal. 
raw mi te ater s mot re re : sn ve : “ick . ac Vasmaster makes @ per- 
\ few minutes later his mother entered tion which under the limerick load has Ideal Gifts ae oe 2 
gain, and the same procedure was gone shown a tendency to turn sour. birthdays, Xmas, or for 
' * ‘ “ = fig 7 any occasion, Don’t confuse it with LOW-GRADE. bargain 
hrough When Herbert’s mother en- Here’s the month’s winner: merchandise. Pasmaster isa HIGH-QUALITY, lasting, per- 
, “a . . sonalized gift, ORDER NOW ON MONEY-BACK TRIAL. 
ere T > . t > ae “ose . . “ws 
ee = third Merona he oo phe A man to watch closely is Farr, TUX CORPORATION, [%,"..MICHIGAN Ave. 
int l¢ pre cocious guest asked, Say, He sticks toa iob like fre sh tarr. * Dept. _R-98, Chicago, tli. 
loes youl mother think she’s the na- He ne'er spares himself— 
tional anthem?’—Glasgow Citizen. i 


But puts help above pelf, 
His rating is farr above parr! 
Perseverance 

Husband: “You will never 

aking that dog obey 

Wife: “Nonsense. It 


inswers to Puzzles on Page 62 
ENIGMA: Victory. 
Motto: “He Profits 

Best.” 


succeed in 
you.” 


' Most 
is only a mat- 
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GENTLEMAN'S ESTATE FOR SALE 


in Beautiful Muskoka on Lake Rosseau, 
200 acres, three cottages; main house, 
32 by 80 ft., all city conveniences, 18 bed- i 
rooms; 17 buildings, private dock, 1200 ft. | 
lake front; sand beach, trout pond, 2 creeks. 

For Particulars write P.O. Box 6 


ROSSEAU. MUSKOKA, ONTARIO 


PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


7, 
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JUST APPLY TO ONE SPOT 
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Four particular to encourage and foster 


Objects opportunity for service 


ness of all useful occupations 




















The 10 encourage and toster the ideai of serv 


ce as a basis of worthy enterprise, 
1) The development of acquaintance as an 


2) High ethical standards im business and 
OF professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
the professional men united in the ideal of 


Rotary dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu service 


pation as an opportunity to serve society 


" (3) The application of the ideal of service 


by every Rotarian to his personal, business 
and community life. 

(4) The advancement of internationa! 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 
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FOR MOST ROTARIANS 
around the globe the big job is to 
get on with the war. It is a rest- 
less, colorless job, pretty largely. 
It calls for long hours at jumbled 
desks, in short-handed stores, on 
crowded trains, in wearing confer- 
ences—but it is important... and 
it has been so regarded since wars 
began. The Prophet Samuel said 
it this way: 

As his part is that goeth down 
to the battle, so shall his part be 
that tarrieth by the stuff. 


WHILE “TARRYING 
by the stuff’—and while produc- 
ing it by the trainload—home- 
fronters need also to plan ahead; 
it is their second war-obligation— 
and one stressed month upon 
month in this magazine. In this 
issue you may read, for example, 
of Canada’s wise preparation for 
the day when “Johnny Canuck” 
comes marching home... of a 
town called Tampa and what is on 
its mind . . . and of plans several 
trade associations are laying with 
an eye to the future. Nations, 
business, and John Q. Public him- 
self need to plan—but plan care- 
fully. 


ONE THING POSTWAR 
planners often overlook is the un- 
predictability of human nature. 
They fail sometimes, in their log- 
ical and laudable efforts, to allow 
for what may yet come out of 
man’s head. One of our favorite 
columnists, Howard Vincent 
O’Brien, recently spent a part of 
his space on this theme. You can 
plot the future course of the stars 
which will be accurate a million 
years hence, he said, “but mathe- 
matics breaks down when it comes 
to human society.” He cited this 
example: 


Thomas Jefferson ... knew a great 
deal about the world in 1800. He had 
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travelled widely. . .. He was an ex 
tremely intelligent man. But he 
thought it would take 200 years for 


Americans to reach the Mississippi— 
200 to reach the Pacific. 

What Jefferson did not and 
could not foresee was that soon 
there would come along the steam 
engine and the telegraph—and, 
later, the airplane and the radio— 
swiftly to make a small neighbor- 





Minds for Tomorrow 


When we reéstablish our- 
selves after this war, we must 
get the idea that we cannot 
have a continuity of sameness, 
that we are going to have a 
continuity of change. We need 
to go into the new era convinced 
that if there is one thing eternal, 
it is change. 

—CHARLES F.. KETTERING 











hood of a vast wilderness. Who 
knows what lies ahead of ws ex- 
cept change? 


A FEW MEN 
working here and there in 
guarded laboratories know a bit 
more than the rest of us about the 
machines and medicines of to- 
morrow. Tight-lipped, they reveal 
nothing, except to admit that what 
they are doing may amaze us. It 
is every man’s privilege, however, 
to wonder how the many known 
technological discoveries which 
war has hastened can be turned 
to the account of better peacetime 
living. Time magazine reported 
last month on the vast program of 
OSRD (Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development) in the 
United States out of which have 
already come 200 new devices to 
hasten victory: radar, submarine- 
fighting equipment, the amphibi- 
ous truck dubbed “Duck,” etc. 
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What can we do tomorrow with: 
A chemical that makes woolen w 
forms washable and mothproof. 
Rockets and jet propulsion—whi 
can get heavy planes off the ground 
Bombs that release a gas (freon) 
distribute insecticide, which instant] 
fills a room or tent, kills all insect 
within a few minutes, and lasts 
times as long as ordinary sprays. 
Fluorescent and phosphorescent 
paints which enable fighting men 
see objects at night. 
Penicillin—in abundance. 


MORE MECHANICAL 
wonders won’t necessarily make 
people happier—but they can, in 
the hand of unselfish men. “Ws 
should mark that France has con- 
quered all the great plagues,” 
writes Arthur H. Compton, the 
distinguished physicist, elsewhere 
in these pages, “and that tech- 
nology has so sped the production 
and distribution of food that it can 
and finally will banish hunger 
from the earth.” It is his convic- 
tion that a generation taught a 
love for truth and a faith “in the 
essential goodness of the universe 
and of man” is our best hope. 


ROTARIANS ARE 
not short on such a faith. They 
believe there are things they can 
do to better man’s estate. Things 
like improving business practices 
on our changing main streets, for 
instance. J. C. Aspley writes 
about trade associations this 
month. You should know, if you 
do not, that Rotary is the father 
of many trade associations—the 
National Restaurant Association, 
for one. A recent issue of the 
American Restaurant magazine 
(which Chicago Rotarian C. A. 
Patterson founded and publishes) 
tells how the association sprang 
from a gathering of Rotarian rest- 
aurant men at Rotary’s 1918 Con- 
vention in Kansas City. Steadily 
improving restaurant standards 
date back to that event. 


MAYBE NOTHING 
is certain but change, but it is a 
Rotary concept that to the limit 
of his abilities a man ought to do 
what he can do to make it a 
change for the better. And where 
does there lie a greater opportu- 
nity than in the field of human re- 
lations? 


— Gener Eeean- 






























We're just little people 


We're not brass hats. 

We're not big shots. 

We're just plain folks... but 

We're the folks who made this country! 
And we're the folks who will save it! 





Save it from swo things it’s got to be saved from now, 
The first thing is the Enemy. The second’s 





something that doesn’t look very dangerous, but is. 
It’s the danger of Prices Getting Out of Hand. 


Here we are this year—after we've paid our taxes—with 

131 billion bucks in our pockets. 

But only 93 billion dollars’ worth of goods to buy. 
That leaves 38 extra billion dollars. 


Sure, the easy thing to do is to take that 38 billion 

and start running around buying things we don’t need, 
bidding against each other ... forcing prices up and up! } 
Then people want higher wages. Then prices go up some more 


—and again wages go up. So do prices again. 


And then where are we! 





But us little guys—us workers, us farmers, us businessmen 
—are not going to take the easy way out. 

We’re not going to buy a single, solitary thing that we can 
get along without. 

We're not going to ask higher wages for our work 

or higher prices for the things we sell. 

We'll pay our taxes willingly, without griping ... 

no matter how much in taxes our country needs. 





We'll pay off all our debts now, and make no new ones, 
We'll never pay a cent above ceiling prices. | 
And we'll buy rationed goods only by exchanging stamps. | 

| 
We'll build up a savings account, | 
and take out adequate life insurance. 
We'll buy War Bonds until it pinches the daylights | 
out of our pocketbooks. | 
Heaven knows, these sacrifices are chicken feed, 
compared to the ones our sons are making. 










Use it up...Wear it out. 
Make it do... Ordo without. 





| A United St.tes War message prepored by the Wor Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by the Mogozine Publishers of America 
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